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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
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continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
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Gotcha! 


One morning last May ABC’s Good 
Morning America, host David Hartman faced 
his subject, one Bones was 
there representing the Fat Squad, group 
commandos who, for $300 day (with 
three-day minimum), will move into resi- 
dence and physically restrain the occupant 
from eating. female client was hand 
testify that, thanks Bones’s Fat Squad, she 
had dropped many pounds. the back- 
ground stood the squad itself, half-dozen 
tough-looking men and women who said 
nothing. 

Hartman asked any member the squad 
had been trained nutrition. asked 
Bones had encountered any legal difficulties. 
even went far ask, you 
Assured Bones that was in- 
deed serious, Hartman concluded, 
legitimate, 


man and his art: 
New York hoax 
artist Joey Skaggs 
likes use the 
news media his 
medium. recent 
years, his various 
personas have 
fooled dozens 
journalists. 


CHRONICLE 


The very next day, however, Hartman ate 
his words. That morning the New York Post 
revealed that the squad had been hoax. 
morning here Good Morning 
America were had, Hartman 
said. Then, comfort himself, 
added, were many other respected news- 
papers and 

his Greenwich Village apartment, 
forty-year-old Joey Skaggs, a.k.a. Joe 
Bones, Dr. Josef Gregor, and JoJo the 
Gypsy, laughed heartily replayed the 
Hartman interview his videotape machine. 
With the help several actor friends, has 
been planting slightly bizarre and completely 
fictitious human-interest stories the press 
and for twenty years. The Fat Squad 
alone made The Washington Post, The Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, The Miami Herald, the 
New York Daily News, the Knight-Ridder 


CJR/Harvey Wang 


wire service, Australian and radio, the 
BBC, CNN, and French television net- 
work. 

technique simple. sends out 
press releases announcing juicy story 
for dogs, irate gypsy de- 
manding that the gypsy moth renamed, 
robbery celebrity sperm bank, serum 
derived from cockroaches that alleviates acne 
and menstrual cramps and soon his phone 
ringing. knows that reporters need sto- 
ries. knows what kind story pleases 
editors. And knows what kind interview 
they are looking for. ‘‘You don’t want 
appear know too Skaggs says. 
you’re too clever you blow your cover, and 
you’re too stupid they won’t want 

John Goodman, Good Morning America 
producer, says does not know why Skaggs 
obsessed with fooling him and his col- 
leagues. certainly doesn’t edify the 
American public,’’ Goodman says. ‘‘He 
proved that you can con people TV. It’s 
not the first time that’s been 

The point these stunts, Skaggs has 
repeatedly told the very papers and television 
shows that continues trick, expose 
certain weaknesses American journalism 
that irk him. First and most obviously, 
Skaggs says, reporters should check their 
facts more carefully. always more 
interested what makes good story than 
they are the truth. Reporters often take 
chance even when they feel their gut some- 
thing not quite says. 

More than mere prankster, Skaggs 
astute observer news-media behavior. 
when they’ve been duped, journalists 
will not retract their says. 
simply don’t want admit lack credi- 
bility their audience. When they admit 
their mistakes, then the pack mentality comes 
out. They say, ‘We’ve been fooled but 
have many other respected 

Skaggs often incorporates into his stories 
subtle hints that they are hoaxes. For in- 
stance, when posed doctor who had 
developed healing serum from cock- 
roaches, Skaggs called himself Dr. Josef 
Gregor, adding that represented group 
called Metamorphosis. Gregor Samsa the 
name the protagonist who changes into 
giant insect Franz Kafka’s story ‘‘The 
one even pointed 
the Skaggs says flips 
videotape Gregor’’ being in- 
terviewed Live Five, local New York 
news show. (The story was also reported 
UPI.) Anchors Sue Simmons and Jack Caf- 
ferty chuckle and exchange knowing glances 
they introduce their obviously eccentric 
guest. willing play the jerk for 
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AMERICAN the local people our business plan. 
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circulation. promote quickly. 
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says Skaggs watches the in- 
terview. are condescending me, 
the story they’re covering, and consequently 
their 

Skaggs describes himself artist who 
launch work into the hands the media, 
then lose control over it. It’s the not know- 
ing exactly what will happen that makes 
His sensibility was formed, 
says, when saw how his activities 
antiwar protester were covered the 1960s. 
was labeled ‘yippie’ and statements 
were trivialized. saw then that the press 
loves pigeonhole. was profov dis- 
turbed the obvious editorial- 
izing. now use the media the media 


Diane Kaplan worried. executive di- 
rector the Alaska Public Radio Network, 
she recently learned that her new budget 
$127,000 less than she had counted on. 
result, Alaska’s only statewide radio-news 
network trouble. Kaplan has been forced 
replace APRN’s weekly half-hour political 
talk show with less ambitious, less costly 
program. Plans for weekend news service 
have been scrapped. ‘‘Dedicated’’ phone 
lines between the state capital and APRN’s 
Anchorage newsroom have been eliminated, 
making more difficult transmit high- 
quality reports. The network’s budget for 
purchasing coverage the Alaskan congres- 
sional delegation Washington, D.C., has 
been halved. Advertising for the network’s 
nightly news show has been halted. And the 
travel budget for reporters important 


Nothing smile about: Alaska Public 
Radio Network director Diane Kaplan 
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use all us, outlet for socio-po- 
litical 

Skaggs lectures widely his adventures, 
makes elaborate ‘‘fish 
decorated fish bowls that sell for over 
$2,500 each, and continues his the 
his hoaxes gain more 
has become more recognizable. Still, 
believes will continue get away with 
fooling unsuspecting journalists even 
those who should know him sight. 
says, Morning America in- 
terviewed just two years ago for fish 
Laurie Winer 
Laurie Winer free-lance writer who lives 
Brooklyn. 


Brr: Alaska radio network freezes 


item state two-and-a-half times the size 
Texas has also been drastically cut. 

Next year, Kaplan says, things may get 
worse. 

The source APRN’s difficulties the 
dramatic drop world oil prices, which has 
thrown Alaska’s previously booming econ- 
omy into tailspin. the legislature ham- 
mered out the state’s 1987 budget earlier this 
year, the price crude oil plunged from $30 
about $13 per barrel. Last March, econ- 
omists predicted that state revenues would 
off $800 million this year and $600 million 
more 1988. For Alaska’s public radio and 
television stations, most which were es- 
tablished during the oil boom and remain 
largely dependent state funds, the bust 
means percent cuts their operating 
budgets. The budget the Alaska Public 
Broadcasting Commission, established 
1970 nurture the growth public broad- 
casting the state, has been slashed per- 
cent. 

Although the drop oil prices has hurt 
public broadcasters other oil-dependent 
states such Texas, Louisiana, and Okla- 
homa, the effect much more dramatic 
Alaska, where many depend radio their 
only source news. Signal-repeater and 
translator stations carry public radio the 
state’s most remote areas. result, 
APRN’s Alaska News counts two- 
thirds rural Alaskans listeners. 
the only organization that will cover the en- 
tire says Les Robinson, station man- 
ager KDLG Dillingham, near the Bristol 
Bay fishing area southwest Alaska. 

Reluctant cut local news programs that 
listeners depend such around-the- 
clock fishing reports summer and bilingual 


Yupik Eskimo newscasts several stations 
may forced drop National Public Radio. 
Charles Hinde, manager public radio 
station south-central Alaska that serves 
about 1,600 listeners area the size 
Ohio, says will replace two hours 
Morning Edition and the evening All Things 
Considered with Network News, which 
costs about one-third the $54,000 was 
paying NPR. is, Hinde says, cuts have 
made impossible replace reporter who 
left the station last June, and has had 
ask his news director work disc jockey 
fifteen hours each week. 

the rest Alaska adjusts the pres- 
sures shrinking economy, public broad- 
casters are faced with the loss their other 
major source funding: underwriting 
grants. One the largest corporate under- 
writers KCAW radio Sitka, Pacific 
coastal island the southeastern part the 
state, recently declared bankruptcy. Con- 
tracts with three APRN’s underwriters 
totaling $52,000 come for renewal 
November. 

APRN executive director Kaplan deter- 
mined that the network must not allow its 
pressing need for funds compromise its 
integrity. Recently, she says, political can- 
didate oifered underwrite one program. 
The network declined, but Kaplan admits 
being tempted. could have made kill- 
she says. little dollar signs 

far, none the state’s public stations 
has had dark result budget cuts, 
but next year’s cuts through feared, 
some station managers say, several could 
forced off the air. things don’t get better, 
there are going some big issues coming 
for all says one station manager. 

David Hammock was hired last November 
start new public radio station south- 
central Alaska. KCHU recently signed on, 
says, but only shadow what was 
supposed be. Before the drop oil prices, 
KCHU was full-service radio station, 
generating its own programming. Now, 
least for the near future, will simply re- 
transmit the signal public radio station 
125 miles away. ‘‘Because the petro-dol- 
lars, were able create wonderful pub- 
lic broadcasting system reaching places that 
never had local service says. 
Now, adds, manager KCHU may 
developing understaffed, low-budget 
repeater station that will the model for 
Alaska public radio the future. 


Richard Barbieri 


Richard Barbieri associate editor Cur- 
rent, public-broadcasting trade paper. 
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“The People The ina series 


Does free press strengthen 


ultimate question. 
What else free press for, 
finally? 

our request, Gallup pollsters 
recently put that question national 
sample American citizens. was 
part comprehensive investigation 
public attitudes toward the press. 

And the answer was heartening 

54% thought free press strength- 
ened democracy; 23% thought hurt 
democracy; 13% said neither; and 10% 
didn’t know. 

Among people who knew lot about 
the press, 58% thought strengthened 
democracy; 22% thought hurt; 16% 
said neither; and didn’t know. 

Also heartening, those who said 
free press strengthened democracy 
were likely youthful Demo- 
cratic women venerable Republican 
men. 

People from all social and political 
groups responded affirmatively. They 
disagreed lots press issues, but not 
this one. 


What you think? 
The primary purpose our investi- 


hat’s the acid test, isn’t it? The 


WHA 


Forums that discuss learn more 
about how people like you see our 
business. 

that end, like learn your 
views press issues, especially your 
opinion about free contribu- 
tion democracy. 

Please send them our chairman, 
Robert Erburu, Times Mirror, Times 
Mirror Square, Suite 100, Los Angeles, 
90053. 

He’s also the person write for 
summary our investigation our 
new annual report. you can call 
our public affairs people (213) 
972-3946. 


Who are 
own the media properties 
your right. terms sales, rank 
135th among Fortune 


current terms net income, 
70th. 

Times Mirror Newspapers: 

Los Angeles Times; Newsday; The 
Denver Post; The Hartford Courant; 
The Morning Call (Allentown, PA); 
The Stamford Advocate and Greenwich 
Time (Connecticut). 


Times Mirror Magazines: 

Popular Science; Outdoor Life; Golf 
Magazine; Ski Magazine; The Sporting 
News; National Journal. 

Times Mirror Stations: 

KDFW, Dallas; KTBC, Austin; KTVI, 
St. Louis; Birmingham (AL). 


Times Mirror Cable: 

Fifty cable systems serve 300 
communities northeastern, 
western and southwestern states. 


Times Mirror Publishing: 

Matthew Bender Co., law books; 
C.V. Mosby, medical and college pub- 
lishers; Year Book Medical Publishers, 
medical publications; Harry Abrams, 
art books; Mirror Systems, computer 
software; Learning International, 
training programs; Jeppesen Sanderson, 
flight information and training. 
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merchants 


will manage commerce 


the better, 


the more they are 
left free manage 
for 


The free enterprise system that Jefferson 
championed has served American business 
very well. However, until 1980 our nation’s 
freight railroads were not allowed share 
the benefits free market. noose 
federal regulations choked the railroads for 
nearly 100 years. The effect this govern- 
ment stranglehold was predictable: During 
the 1970’s railroads filed for bankruptcy 
alarming rate, affecting percent the 
nation’s rail mileage. 1980 the Staggers 
Rail Act loosened the regulatory collar 
allowing freight railroads operate more 
efficiently and competitively. 

Since the passage Staggers, railroads 
have made remarkable recovery. Huge 
investments new equipment and track 
repair have made them more efficient. Stiff 


ASSOCIATION AMERICAN RAILROADS 


competition has controlled rates far more 
effectively than regulation did. According 
recent study, percent freight ship- 
pers surveyed feel that railroads should 
continue participate free, competi- 
tive market. strong majority believe that 
deregulation has benefited rail customers 
and America’s consumers. 

Still, few shippers, operating under the 
misnomer United for Rail 
Staggers, would again tighten the regula- 
tory noose. America deserves better. 

The Association American Railroads 
prepared provide journalists with more 
information this subject, including rebut- 
tals the charges C.U.R.E. has made. 
These include charges that rail-dependent 


Thomas Jefferson, 


shippers are subsidizing those less depend- 
ent (the reverse more accurate); that 
deregulation has allowed coal rates rise 
too fast (they have risen much less since 
Staggers than before); and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission unwilling pro- 
tect shippers from unreasonably 
high rates (actually, the Commission has 
adopted new rate guidelines that have been 
overwhelmingly endorsed the nation’s 
leading economists). 

There’s story here, but you need facts, 
not assertions, tell properly. get 
them, write: Media Information, Dept. 637, 

Association American Railroads, 
D.C. 20001. Or, you’re 


Blackballed: Assistant Secretary State Elliott 
Abrams (right) disapproves strongly some 
journalists and critics that refuses face them 
public. They include (clockwise from top left) Nation 
columnist Alexander Cockburn, Canadian journalist 
Linden Maclntyre, Americas Watch vice-chairman 

Aryeh Neier, CBS correspondent Jane Wallace, and 
former diplomats Robert White and Wayne Smith. 


The State Department’s patsy picker 


Recently, CBS News correspondent Jane 
Wallace asked Elliott Abrams, assistant sec- 
retary state for inter-American affairs, 
appear segment West 57th about 
Haiti. Abrams’s office declined, saying that 
was unlikely that would ever grant Wal- 
terview because was Wallace says. 
doesn’t know me.”’ 

Abrams may not know Wallace, but 
claims know her work and that was 
enough. seemed that [West 57th] was 
both less serious journalistically and more 
biased politically. I’m not under any obli- 
gation Abrams says, time 
begin define what constitutes the bor- 
ders responsible 

his quest define criti- 
Abrams has used particularly heavy 
hand. Last March, agreed appear 
From the Editor’s Desk, Meet the Press- 
type interview show syndicated Tribune 
Broadcasting. The day before the show’s tap- 
ing, however, when Abrams learned that one 
his two questioners would Christopher 
Hitchens, columnist for The Nation, re- 
fused appear unless Hitchens was replaced 
another journalist. Rather than rescind her 
invitation Hitchens, producer Janice 
sesser cancelled the show and aired rerun 
its place. 

May, Abrams was scheduled give 
speech forum organized Harvard’s 
John Kennedy School Government. Be- 
forehand, however, when learned that for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador Salvador Robert 
White, outspoken critic the Reagan 


administration’s Central American policies, 
was join him the forum, Abrams told 
the organizers that would not speak. After 
Harvard removed White from the program, 
Abrams agreed appear. 

addition Hitchens and White, Abrams 
and his staff have made clear that the as- 
sistant secretary also will not appear with 
Alexander Cockburn, another Nation col- 
umnist; Aryeh Neier, vice-chairman the 
human-rights group Americas Watch; and 
Wayne Smith, who served the Carter 
administration’s representative Cuba. 

each case, Abrams has his reasons. 
characterizes Hitchens and Cockburn 
extremists who are the 
hominem attacks. would not wish give 
publicity these Robert White, 
currently the head the Washington-based 
International Center for Development Policy 
is, according Abrams, and fa- 
natical hater this Aryeh 
Neier, adjunct New York University law 
professor who engaged particularly lively 
exchange with Abrams last year Nightline, 
has such radically opposing views, says 
Abrams, that impossible conduct 
meaningful debate with him. And according 
Abrams’s chief spokesman, Gregory La- 
gana, Wayne Smith, who began his twenty- 
five-year career the foreign service the 
U.S. embassy Havana during the 1959 
revolution, has become 
views aren’t derived from any particular in- 
Lagana says. 

This spring, the Canadian Broadcasting 


Corporation unsuccessfully tried get 
Abrams appear documentary marking 
twenty-fifth anniversary the Bay 
Pigs invasion. seems want 
avoid any situation where won’t have con- 
trol the discussion presentation the 
says Linden MacIntyre, the cor- 
respondent the documentary. 

After Abrams turned down the CBC, the 
State Department offered Kenneth Skoug, 
Jr., director Cuban affairs. Skoug did ap- 
pear the documentary but, Lagana says, 
the department was not pleased with the 
amount time Skoug was given and might 
refuse future interviews. adds, 
have question whether our views will 
get fair 

Abrams not consistent his refusal 
face critics. recently appeared The 
MacNeil/Lehrer Repre- 
sentative Sam Gejdenson, critic U.S. 
policy Nicaragua. But Abrams’s threats 
may persuade some producers pull their 
punches order get Abrams front 
their cameras. like Wayne Smith 
and Robert White are the most knowledge- 
able says Aryeh Neier. 
insuring that the only people debate him 
are not competent Smith and 

subtle attempt the government 
limit the scope debate the 
says Christopher Hitchens The Nation. 
government shouldn’t decide who 
legitimate 


Jay Begun 


Jay Begun intern the Review. 
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Ridley Scott, the acclaimed British film direc- 
tor, has made chillingly effective television 
commercial called The Deficit Trials. But even 
though was made for television, don't look 
for the networks. 

Set the year the film depicts 
gloomy courtroom filled with ragged young 
spectators. boy prosecutor confronts 
elderly man confined glowing cone. 

“By 1986, for example, the national debt 
had reached two trillion the boy 
intones. that frighten 
the accused squirms, voice-over pro- 
nounces somberly: “No one really knows 
what another generation unchecked 
federal deficits will The accused 
man finally asks, you ever going for- 
give 

This minimovie actually 60-second 
commercial Grace Co. NBC and 
CBS refused air and ABC agreed 
show it, but only after midnight. CBS and 
NBC did broadcast portions the spot 
part their news programs, although re- 
fusing run paid commercial. 

According Grace spokesman, the net- 
works refused run the commercial be- 
was controversial. That judgment 
left Grace just confused leaves us; 
last year, NBC and ABC accepted another 
Grace commercial the deficit. showed 
two bureaucrats delivering invoice 
$50,000 newborn infant, its share 
the government debt. fail see where 
any less controversial than The Deficit 
Trials. 

Still, consistency even the net- 
inconsistency, and us, the Grace 
controversy just another rerun. During the 


make 
the Fairness Doctrine 
work 


energy crises years the news about 
energy was breaking fast, and inaccuracy 
was rife. While newspapers were willing 
sell space comment what was hap- 
pening, the networks’ response was: 
not our policy sell time for controversial 
issues public 

Then, now, the networks say that under 
the Fairness Doctrine, they must “afford rea- 
sonable opportunity for the discussion 
conflicting views issues public im- 
This sounds like invitation for 
broad public debate, until the networks add 
their zinger: Only their news departments 
have the wisdom define issues public 
importance, and these issues wili covered 
they see fit. much for the legis- 
lative policy that broadcasters are trustees 
the airwaves, which ultimately belong 
the public. 

Actually, eventually got our energy 
messages out the public, usually print, 
and Grace also being heard. Its problem 
with the networks has been reported the 
press, and Grace has paid have the Scott 
shown cable networks, independent 
stations and Washington, D.C., movie the- 
aters. But network television, which reaches 
into virtually every living room the nation, 
and the main source news for most 
people, continues limit the availability 
differing points view. 

we're calling—again—for the networks 
get off their rhetoric and give the Fairness 
Doctrine chance. Let responsible opinions 
issues public importance aired, un- 
edited, prime time. When that happens, 
the networks finally will allowing the Fair- 
ness Doctrine live its name. 
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That’s how the dictionary de- 

nes telesis. fundamental part 
telesis the free exchange ideas 
and information—something Thomas 


intelligently planned. 
fii 


Paine proved more than 200 years ago. 


Corset-maker, exciseman, tobac- 
conist, penniless immigrant—an 
unlikely curriculum vitae for the man 
who would help shape the principles 
and philosophy great revolution. 
But the American colonies, man 
could rise high his ambition 
and energy drove him. And Thomas 
Paine had plenty both. 

“My motive and object? said, 
“(is) rescue man from tyranny and 
false systems and false principles 
government, and enable him 
From these lofty ideals came 
humble piece journalism called, 
simply, Common Sense, which burst 
from the press January 1776, 
swiftly changing the idea American 
independence from the brainstorm 
handful radicals the crusade 
new nation. 

Common Sense, together with 
later essays—The Rights 
Age Reason and others, 
today stand testimony not only 
the power the ideas they contain, 
but also the power the printed 
word itself. 

“Without the pen John 
Adams said, “the sword Washington 
would have been wielded vain’ 

Today, this age information, 
free press has greater ability than 
ever educate, inspire and 
the voice common sense. But keep- 


ing with vast and rapidly changing 
store information also presents 
journalists with greater chal- 
lenges than ever. This particularly 
true for those who follow the fast-paced 
telecommunications industry, where 
new legal and technological develop- 
ments are happening almost overnight. 

So, part your business 
covering ours, wed like 
the Pacific Telesis Group companies, 
including Pacific Bell, Nevada Bell 
and growing family new, diversified 
communications businesses. 

Wed like send you our 1986 
press kit and add you our mailing 
list. These mailings don't just cover our 
corporation our point view. They 
include reports from “think tanks” and 
objective observers, and cover wide 
variety timely and important issues 
that affect our industry. 

youd like know more, please 
call Ginny Juhnke, Director, Financial 
Media Relations 415/882-8518 
(weekdays) 415/346-4054 
and weekends) Bill Brittingham, 
Executive Director, Financial Commu- 
nications 415/882-8516 (weekdays) 
415/474-4608 (evenings and 
weekends). You can also write them 
156 Second Street, Suite 400, 

San Francisco, 94105. 


Group 


Pacific Nevada Bell 
Pacific Telesis Mobile Companies 
PacTel Spectrum Services Bell Directory 
PacTel Publishing PacTel Properties 
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Wrong move: After the Northern Illinois 


University student paper ran series exposés 
President Clyde Wingfield (above), Wingfield 


removed Jerry Thompson, the 
popular adviser. This raised such furor, 
however, that Wingfield resigned. 


Star war 


not unusual for college president 
odds with his campus newspaper. But this 
spring what began feud between the pres- 
ident Northern University and the 
student paper, The Northern Star, came 
novel conclusion: the president resigned. 

The controversy began June 1985, when 
the daily Star published the first series 
articles detailing the expenditures state 
funds incoming president Clyde Wing- 
field. Over the next ten months the news- 
paper pursued the story and, drawing 
documents obtained under the Freedom 
Information Act, disclosed, among other 
things, that more than $100,000 had been 
spent remodel the president’s official res- 
idence and pay for his inauguration. all, 
the Star published more than twenty stories. 

Shortly before his two-day inauguration 
April, Wingfield variously described 
tacked. blasted the Star for ‘‘negativ- 
regard for the and, what proved 
grave tactical error, removed Jerry 
Thompson, the newspaper’s popular full- 
time adviser. 

one-time newspaper and radio reporter, 
Thompson, fifty-one, has exhibited fierce in- 
dependence and tenacity the fifteen years 
has supervised the Star. 1977, Thomp- 
son and the Star unearthed information that 
led the resignation university president 
Richard Nelson after his conviction hit- 
and-run charge involving bicyclist. 

Wingfield explained that had taken 
Thompson off the job after receiving report 
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critical the Star’s bookkeeping and busi- 
ness practices. Because civil service 
employee, however, Thompson could not 
dismissed outright. Instead, Wingfield had 
him transferred public relations post 
the university’s College Continuing Ed- 
ucation. Thompson refused assume his 
new position and filed suit against Wingfield 
and the university’s governing board, seek- 
ing reinstatement adviser, payment his 
legal fees, and damages. 

Had Wingfield tangled with almost any 
other employee the university, not many 
people outside the NIU campus fifty miles 
west Chicago would have heard about it. 
But Thompson’s loyal following among 
Star alumni and other NIU graduates insured 
that his battle with Wingfield would receive 
much publicity. Chicago Sun-Times reporter 
Mark Brown, who had worked the Star 
the 1970s, wrote column claiming that 
Thompson had been Jerry 
Wallis, city editor the St. Charles, 
Chronicle, published piece equating Wing- 
field with Spiro Agnew. And Mark Ridolfi, 
city editor the Moline Daily Dispatch, 
wrote that Thompson had been punished for 
merely doing his job. 

The protests quickly multiplied. Chicago 
Tribune columnist Mike Royko joined 
saying would return journalism award 
had received from the university. Bill 
O’Connell, senior statehouse correspondent 
the Peoria Journal Star and another award 
recipient, asked that his photograph the 
NIU journalism department turned the 
wall. 


Meanwhile, alumni committee raised 
money for Thompson’s legal expenses, or- 
ganized letter-writing campaign state of- 
ficials, and urged boycott donations 
the university. Supporters also staged com- 
mencement-day protest march and even pub- 
lished twelve-page tabloid newspaper. 

The outcry led inquiry into Wing- 
field’s financial management subcom- 
mittee the state senate, which condemned 
him for exercising poor judgment and having 
expensive tastes but found had done 
nothing illegal. that time, however, 
Wingfield had lost much his support the 
university community. One one, his 
staunchest defenders the university’s gov- 
erning board deserted him, and late May, 
less than eleven months after taking office, 
resigned. 

Wingfield was not left out the cold, 
however. Under golden parachute-like ar- 
rangement, was granted nine-month paid 
January, will tenured professor 
political science. Thompson, for his part, has 
been temporarily reinstated the Star’s ad- 
viser, pending resolution his lawsuit 
against the university. midsummer, 
lawyers from both sides were trying reach 
settlement. 


Rick Greenberg 


Rick Greenberg, Star alumnus, free- 
lance writer who lives suburban Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Feuding time 
feed/back 


bitter struggle for feed/back, 
quarterly journalism review published San 
Francisco State University, has caused the 
only regularly published regional journalism 
review the western United States sus- 
pend publication. 

The long-simmering battle boiled over into 
print feed/back’s Spring 1986 issue, when 
executive editor Leonard Sellers published 
his letter resignation, citing alleged inter- 
ference the magazine’s internal affairs 
the university’s department journalism. 
Editor Shannon Bryony and ten feed/ 
back’s twelve assistant, contributing, and 
consulting editors also resigned. Although 
feed/back did not publish summer issue, 
department chair Betty Medsger named 
acting editor and said that publication will 
resume still undetermined time. 

The San Francisco State University de- 
partment journalism has been feed/back’s 
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publisher since its first issue 1974, pro- 
viding office space, typesetting, and paid 
circulation manager. But according 
Bryony, feed/back editor since 1983, the 
magazine enjoyed considerable autonomy, 
operating with volunteer staff students, 
academics, and journalists (three them em- 
ployed San Francisco’s two dailies), and 
helping pay its way with fundraisers, do- 
nations, and 1,150 paid subscriptions. 

Both sides the dispute agree that feed/ 
back’s informal arrangement with the jour- 
nalism department ended August 1985 
when author and former Washington Post re- 
porter Medsger edged out rival candidate 
Sellers become department chair. The dis- 
pute, says former editor Bryony, was not 
any substantive issues. were talk- 
ing about 

The twelve resignations were set motion 
last fall when feed/back’s new editorial 
board, created Medsger’s behest, rejected 
the editors’ decision change feed/back’s 
name California Press Review. Sellers 
says saw the vote sign that the board, 
not the would running things 
from then on, and charged that Medsger had 
stacked the body with appointees loyal her. 

Many the new board members, Sellers 
wrote his blistering resignation letter, 
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Quitting cold: When new editorial 
their part-time teaching jobs directly 
the chair.... None these people 
wanted any the work; they merely 
wanted decide what the editors were 
the editors who had created and run the 
magazine for the last twelve 

Sellers also accused Medsger canceling 
course that provided essential student staff 


the review’s former offices San 
Francisco State University. 
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board was named take charge feed/back, 
the Bay Area journalism review, most 

the staff resigned. Here, former editors 
Leonard Sellers and Shannon Bryony pose 
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Under fire: San Francisco State’s Betty 
publisher, denies any intention 
interfering with the review’s independence. 


When 

their editors 
called JOB 
BANK: 


CHRONICLE 


for feed/back and attempting censor the 
magazine threatening pull story about 
the proposed name change while the publi- 
cation was the printer. 

challenge anyone show any act that 
ever occurred when any other member 
the faculty ever interfered with feed/back’s 
editorial freedom,’’ Medsger said recent 
interview. have very strong, almost 
fierce feeling about Medsger mailed 
supplement the spring issue which she 
described her appointees the magazine’s 
editorial board journal- 
She added that she had cancelled the 
feed/back course because low enrollment, 
accordance with university regulations, 
and had converted independent study. 
She also reprinted faculty resolution calling 
for continued publication journalism re- 
view and quoted guarantees editorial free- 
dom from the magazine’s charter. 

Professor journalism Johnson, 
whom Medsger appointed acting editor, says 
hopes resume publication feed/back 
with largely new volunteer staff and con- 
tributors. like make more 
says. have been articles published 
that were in-house for more than year. 
That’s typical for academic publications, but 
not for journalistic 


Albany Times-Union 

Bergen Record 

Boca Raton News 

Buffalo News 

Columbus Dispatch 

Dallas Times-Herald 

Detroit News 

Florida Times-Union 

Fort Lauderdale News 
Sun-Sentinel 

Lexington Herald-Leader 

Milwaukee Journal 

New York Daily News 


Ogden Standard-Examiner 


Orange County Register 

Philadelphia Daily News 

Philadelphia Inquirer 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Dispatch 

San Francisco Examiner 

San Jose Mercury-News 

Times 

Washington Post 

330 more like them. 


But former staff members are skeptical that 
feed/back will survive any form. 
can’t just take twenty people off the street 
and say going put out the maga- 
Sellers says. [the new 
magazine, ever. just appeared their mail- 
boxes. They have idea how much time 
and talent and energy takes put out 
magazine with unpaid people. Now they’re 
about find 


David Armstrong 


David Armstrong arts and entertain- 
ment writer for the San Francisco Examiner. 


Public radio 
plays safe 


For six years the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting’s Satellite Program Develop- 
ment Fund has helped young, independent 
radio producers get their starts. Created 
1980, the fund was designed encourage 
diverse, [and] program- 
ming and bring fresh ideas and talent pub- 
lic radio. Last year, thirteen SPDF grant 
recipients won awards, most them for 
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news public affairs programs. 

Nevertheless, mid-May the CPB voted 
eliminate the fund. its place, the board 
established new $3.15 million radio pro- 
gramming fund. Much like the SPDF, the 
new fund will consider program proposals 
and award grants. But whereas the average 
SPDF grant amounted $10,000 and was 
available people with minimum ex- 
perience, the new fund will favor proposals 
from producers with proven track records for 
programs with much larger budgets. 
ically, the small independent going lose 
says Larry Josephson, who used 
SPDF grant begin producing The Bob and 
Ray Public Radio Show, one public radio’s 
most popular programs. not even sure 
that can get grant says. 

Rick Madden, assistant the CPB’s vice- 
president for telecommunications, maintains 
that the new fund will not hurt independents. 
fact, says, will making grants 
the same groups the SPDF did. real 
rich opportunity for adds. 

But there considerable evidence that the 
majority public radio station managers, 
whose request the new fund was established, 
are glad see the SPDF go. Many who 
responded 1985 survey said that SPDF 
programs did not attract large enough au- 
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dience. Less than tenth 138 station man- 
agers who answered survey that 
year thought that programs aimed minor- 
ities should given preference funding 
decisions. And three-quarters these re- 
spondents said that female and minority pro- 
ducers should not given preferential 


treatment. the years, SPDF gave 
some really good says Tom 
Thomas, public radio consultant. 
lot the programs appealed very narrow 
With the new fund, the CPB hopes develop 
major new hit the order All Things 
Considered Prairie Home Companion. 
Although the SPDF did fund number 
offbeat shows Tunnel Hum, for example, 
was experimental live-music event 
which people tunnels New York and 
Berkeley hummed flat forty percent 
its grants went news and current-affairs 
programs about such subjects gay rights, 
Central America, nuclear power, toxic 
waste, and civil liberties. the political 
nature these programs, many SPDF sup- 
porters believe, that caused the CPB pull 
the plug. broadcasting, like the rest 
mainstream media, learning speak 
with one says Sandy Tolan, who 
used SPDF grant produce American 


Sanctuaries, documentary series about the 
sanctuary movement for Central American 
refugees. 

Last year, Tolan won the $10,000 DuPont- 
Columbia University Trustees’ prize for in- 
dependent production, the first time was 
awarded for radio. the grant, was 
struggling point where didn’t know 
the lights would shut off 
says. allowed become the self- 
supporting, independent pro- 
ducer 

Although the new fund can used for 
programs and about specialized audi- 
ences and programs produced independent 
the CPB decided that por- 
tion this fund will set aside solely for 
these we’re talking 
says Madden the CPB, every- 
body being treated the 

different vision what public radio 
means this says Lou Giansante, 
representative the Association Inde- 
pendents Radio. are] less inter- 
ested trying new things [and] hearing 
alternative voices our 


Andrew Galarneau 


Andrew Galarneau intern the 
Review. 
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Star-spangled news package 


the Fourth July 
extravaganza which the Statue Lib- 
erty’s architectural face-lift was un- 
veiled, inspired some notable 
achievements the part the press. 

The most memorable journalistic 
came July when Peter Jen- 
nings, ABC’s reserved and dignified an- 
chorman, reported live 
formance 200 Elvis Presley imper- 
sonators who were part the festivities. 
New ground defining the scope the 
news definitely was broken here. 

The most patriotic opening news- 
cast was unquestionably carried off 
Dan Rather CBS July Standing, 
tieless, his white shirt open the collar, 
Lady Liberty glowing the sunset be- 
hind him, declared: evening, 
and what great day Ameri- 
Rather’s loyalty the American 
way has been questioned Reed Irvine 
the archconservative Accuracy Me- 
dia, but Dan now seems well positioned 
put that issue rest. Perhaps could 
use this opening for every 
broadcast, making personal signature 

vote for the Loudest Cheerleader 
For America award goes Time Inc., 
however. Its entire 124-page July issue 
Life the Wondrous’’) and 
its entire 100-page June 
edition Time were devoted, 
honor Lady Liberty, lauding the 
greatest American achievers and 
achievements all time. 
included Frank Sinatra, Disney 
World, and other ‘‘slaphappily loose, 
even manifestations U.S. 
pop culture from MacDonald’s french 
fries Rambo Little Richard. said 
Time. 

Virtually every major U.S. news or- 
gan seized upon Liberty Weekend 
beat its own drum for Mom and apple 
pie, not for Little Richard. USA 


Today declared page-one, July 
Edition’’ news article: 
all-out party was swell, welcome 
chance pat ourselves the back, 
celebrate our 

Alas, many respects, the reporters’ 
frenzy celebrate America its best 
displayed the news media their worst. 
News organizations promoted kind 
national narcissism, playing down the 
country’s problems while exaggerating 
its strengths. They wrapped themselves 
the flag, evidently for the sake 
profits and p.r. They ingratiated them- 
selves with the audience through Warm- 
hearted Moments nation its 
people this day every last 
one them!’’ Bernard Goldberg, 
CBS). 

And, given the relatively minor im- 
port the ceremonies question, the 
media engaged incredible journalistic 
overkill. Never experience have 
many reporters broadcast and written 
much about little. July 1986, 
was bicentennial, just another Fourth: 
was billed the 100th birthday the 
Statue Liberty but, fact, that will 
not come until October. Still, the press 
got hooked once the Interior Department 
decided unveil refurbished statue 
Liberty Weekend; once had tapped 
Hollywood producer David Wolper (of 
Roots and 1984 Olympics-ceremony 
fame) orchestrate the festivities; and 
once the commercial possibilities had 
sunk in. 

the end Liberty Weekend 
four-day affair), ABC’s news team had 
been the air for more than seventeen 
hours. The other networks had kept 
hot pursuit with nightly specials their 
own slickly packaged with stirring 
martial background music and red- 
white-and-blue Liberty-head logos su- 
perimposed aerial views New York 
Harbor. Newscasts the Fourth itself 


were devoted almost entirely the fes- 
tivities. was the rest the world 
had ceased exist. 

The newsmagazines enthusiastically 
chimed with burst cover stories 
and special, fold-out panoramic photos 
the statue amidst fireworks. Time’s 
July cover proclaimed, Lib- 
erty! Birthday Party Album’’; News- 
week’s screamed U.S. News 
weighed with relatively subdued 
America.”’ 


ajor newspapers were not bash- 
ful about getting into the act 
with scores front-page cur- 


tain-raisers and special sections devoted 
the ceremonies. July the once- 
staid New York Times ran Kennedy- 
assassination-sized headline that bel- 
lowed: VERY SPECIAL DAY. 

Having asserted advance that the 
weekend was great significance, re- 
porters stretched make events live 
expectations. was day great 
international cooperation,’’ Jennings 
ABC asserted his July evening news 
broadcast, making multination ship sa- 
lute the statue sound like the Allied 
invasion Normandy. Bryant Gumbel, 
describing the ships’ salute for that 
morning’s NBC Today show, explained: 
takes the special meaning 
that has when you realize that this will 
only the sixth [such salute] the his- 
tory the United States! mean, will 
only the second the last sixty 

cendo Liberty Weekend, there was 
undertone defensiveness much 
the coverage. Some news organizations 
tried justify explain away the 
ceremonial excesses and vulgarity upon 
which they were capitalizing the fake 
waterfalls, the jugglers, the dancing 
girls; the 76-trombone, 500-piece march- 
ing band, the 300 Jazzercise ladies, and 
the parades Hollywood stars. 
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Time magazine declared: open- 
ing-night ceremony was sentimental- 
ized show-biz tribute that left cliché 


unturned. But what, after all, could 
more American than that? Showbiz, 
not solemnity, American hallmark; 
taste not guaranteed the Bill 
This gambit reminded me, 
somehow, the late Senator Roman 
Hruska’s claim that mediocrity should 
properly represented the Supreme 
Court. 

USA Today was even more emphatic 
than Time: taste the celebration 
liberty vice. What the elitists 
forget that there patriotic impulse 
behind people’s purchase Liberty 
goodies. They forget that commercial- 
ism by-product the free market 
that makes the USA the land oppor- 
tunity that This editorial appeal 
was printed, fittingly enough, the re- 
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verse side two-page, full-color, pull- 
out Liberty souvenir poster which was 
hawked box page one. 

Newsweek criticized the 
and the commercialization the festival 
its July issue but, slave con- 
sistency, then printed special 116- 
page Summer 1986 ‘‘Collectors Edi- 
called ‘‘Sweet Land 
Its chief raison d’étre was presumably 
turn buck. 

People who personally attended some 
the festivities New York tell 
they found warm atmosphere and gen- 
uine spirit camaraderie, stark con- 
trast with the hollow feeling that they 
got watching the events conveyed 
TV. This was experience well. 
was out the village New Market, 
Virginia, the Shenandoah Valley 
July there, watching the modest pa- 
rade, was moved see townspeople 


lining the streets waving small American 
flags. The sophisticates may scoff, but 
found something poignant this sim- 
ple patriotism. was genuine. 

But the Fourth July projected 
through the news media (especially tel- 
evision) was little more than pseudo- 
event: commodity promoted and 
sold. 

his book The Culture Narcis- 
sism, historian Christopher Lasch in- 
cludes telling account the rise 
mass-merchandised athletics and the 
consequent 
What says quite pertinent the 
selling Liberty Weekend. According 
Lasch, old-time sports spectators who 
went out root for the home team were 
active participants kind com- 
munity ritual. But television gave busi- 
ness opening market athletic 
contests vast audience, pandering 
the lowest common denominator. 
got glitz, sensationalism, exploding 
scoreboards, recorded cavalry charges. 
Sport was trivialized and degraded from 
ritual mere spectacle. 

the same token, actually partici- 
pating Fourth July activities might 
experience. But when the media 
help someone like David Wolper pack- 
age patriotism and sell over the tube, 
they rob its meaning and cheapen 
one’s feelings for one’s country. 

Wolper might say, that’s show biz. 
the early planning for the big week- 
end, insisting that the festivities pay for 
themselves, auctioned television 
rights the best camera angles and 
some entire events. ABC won the bid- 
ding war, paying $10 million. thus had 
vested interest hyping the affair 
boost its audience share and revenues 
(one reason that the 200 Elvis clones 
became national news). The network re- 
portedly raked $30 million from spon- 
sors. 

the quest for that sort financial 
return all the major networks ran audi- 
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ence-building ads. ABC’s promos, the 
glitziest, were like something out P.T. 
Barnum, wit: Martial music. Night 
scene fireworks bursting above Statue 
Liberty. Narrator’s voiceover: 
night, Liberty Weekend continues with 
the biggest fireworks spectacular 
Cut headshot fireworks technician 


‘The Fourth July 
was little more 
than commodity 
promoted and 
sold’ 


#1: gonna Cut tech- 
Cut technician #3, for whom mere 
words are inadequate describe what 
store: BOOM! BOOM! 
BOOM! Cut Peter Jen- 
nings, standing uncomfortably the 
join for every moment the 
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The quest for profits such seems 
have been only one incentive for the 
press’s frenzy over the Fourth. Wrap- 
ping oneself the flag also pays indirect 
dividends, evoking good feelings from 
the public, and, conceivably, disarming 
right-wing critics. Unfortunately, sev- 
eral days devoted journalistic flag- 
waving can extract price. requires 
maintaining certain consistency tone 
warm, positive, relatively uncritical 
which can very distorting. 

Thus, relatively little was made the 
July coverage controversy sur- 
rounding participation the Esmeralda, 
Chilean tall ship allegedly once used 
torture chamber, flotilla cele- 
brating liberty. Stressing the dispute 
would have spoiled the mood. 


New York Daily News’s ir- 
repressible columnist Jimmy 
Breslin did remark with some 

outrage, the July Today show, that 

many southern blacks who migrated 

New York City had been treated with 

turn the Statue Liberty around and 


make face America!’’ Jane Pauley 
quickly switched her most insipid To- 
day-hostess smile, restoring the properly 
upbeat tone, and said brightly: be- 
cause she doesn’t belong all us. 
But maybe there’s one guy who maybe 
can make little bit bigger claim than 
some Lee Cut lacocca, 
which time Breslin’s point had been 
trivialized into nothing. 

that same broadcast, Bryant Gum- 
bel introduced the Today show financial 
correspondent, saying: 
sen’s gonna paint economic picture 
that can only called patriotic!”’ 

That was putting mildly. The 
drought the century was gaining force 
and farm foreclosures were still 
chronic crisis, causing many analysts 
take dark view American agricul- 
ture. Not Mike Jensen. farmers 
have had tough time, but among many 
there’s renewed sense 
boomed. 

Unemployed black teenagers, such 
one Eric Johnson, who appeared briefly 
the report, voiced pessimism about the 
economy. That didn’t worry Mike Jen- 
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sen: everyone like Eric Johnson, 
there are fifty who feel good about the 

Some displaced American workers are 
having tough time adjusting from their 
former factory pay lower service- 
economy wages, but Jensen (who him- 
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self presumably makes bit more than 
MacDonald’s cashier) reported with 
enthusiasm: people are making 

Some economists might have been 
concerned last July about the possi- 
bility major Wall Street retreat, even 
return recession, but not Mike Jen- 
sen. country rich every- 
thing takes for successful economy 
that it’s very hard anything but 
optimistic about the 

Great, Mike, but can believe you? 

Finally, there the matter how the 
press covered Ronald Reagan over Lib- 
erty Weekend. With his adrainistration 
chronically divided arms control and 
with major foreign policy successes 
his credit, performance 
office subject question. But there 
question that the man natural 
performer ceremonies. Criticizing him 
would have spoiled the desired press 
tone for the Fourth. What Reagan got, 
and not for the first time, was fulsome 
praise from the press. 

the July CBS Evening News, for 
instance, Lesley Stahl gushed: his 
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Stagnated High Unemployment 


Making the Connection” between you and our 


leading lady, the Statue Liberty, the 
president, after six years office, has 
himself become symbol pride 
America has devoted himself 
reviving the spirit patriotism across 
the Time took similar line 
its July Reagan cover story tied 
the Liberty pageant. The press often 
seems afraid lay glove Reagan, 
especially when exploiting his cer- 
emonial role. There odd circularity, 
element self-fulfilling prophecy, 
this journalistic approach. The more po- 
tent symbol the godhead Reagan 
seems be, the less critical him 
the press. The less criticism there is, the 
more potent Reagan’s mystique be- 
comes. 

Propaganda, Christopher Lasch has 
written, facts, not support 
argument, but exert emotional pres- 
sure using accurate details imply 
misleading picture the whole. The 
artful propagandist makes truth the 
principal form This de- 
scription seems all too appropriate for 
much the Liberty Weekend news 
coverage. 


eaders with live interviews helpful background 


Murray Seeger, Director 
Rex Hardesty, Assistant Director 
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Entering Freshmen 


PURVETTE BRYANT 
Howard University 


TANANARIVE DUE 


PATRICIA HARRIGAN 


ROBERT HOGG 

Marquette University University of lowa 

> 
KIRSTEN LEV VICTORIA MALMER 
University of Southern Western Kentucky 
California University 


TERESA RUIZ PHILLIP SCHOEN 
University of Southern Bowling Green State 
California University 


om 
THOMAS NEVEN 
Columbia University 


INA NAVAZELSKIS 
Columbia University 


Northwestern University 


JAMES FOTI 
Marquette University 


TERRENCE ALLEN 
University of Southern 
California 


™ 


DAWN FARIS SCOTT FOWLER 
Indiana University University of North 
Carolins at Chapel Hill 
| 
| 
SANDRA JARAMILLO DAREL JEVENS 
University of Miami Northwestern University 


MELISSA McCOY 
Ohio State University 


ELIZABETH McPEAK 
Syracuse University 


RONALD SELLERS JOHN SOLOMON 
Pepperdine University Marquette University 


a 
LEVERNE REGAN MARIANNE SALCETTI 


Ohio University University of lowa 


LAURA HEAD 
University of Maryland 


POLLY BASORE 
Oklahoma State University 


ELLEN FRANK 
Syracuse University 


MICHELLE KAUFMAN 
University of Miami 


ABEL MONTEZ 
University of New Mexico 


ANGELA STRUCK 
Western Kentucky 
University 


> 
DANIEL BERKOWITZ 
Indiana University 


DAVID VOREACOS 
Northwestern University 


GRACE LEE 
University of Missouri 


LORI BEECHER 
University of Maryland 


MARILYN GARATEIX 
University of Miami 


MARCI KENON 
University of Southern 
California 


JOSHUA MOSS 
University of Arizona 


PATRICIA SWEENEY 
Syracuse University 


DEBORAH KLOHA 


Northwestern University 


KIMBERLY WALSH 
University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 


KOLLEN LONG 
Wichita State University 


CHRISTOPHER BELLITTO 
New York University 


LISA GIBBS 
University of Miami 


STACIE KNASIAK 
University of 
Illinois/Chicago 


RACHEL ORR 
University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 


DAWN EYRICH 


Virginia Commonwealth 
University 


DOLORES KONG 
University of Missouri 


RICHARD WEISS 


University of California/ 
Berkeley 


PHILLIP TAYLOR 
University of Missouri 


JENNIFER BENJAMIN 
University of Kansas 


- 
LORETTA GRANTHAM 
University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 


CYNTHIA LEGG 
Ohio State University 


ANTOINETTE ROBINSON 
Glassboro State College 


TODD von KAMPEN 
University of Nebraska— 
Lincoln 


KATHERINE McADAMS 
University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 


LESLIE YOUNG 
University of Utah 
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-four 
more reasons 
proud 


Three cheers for each these outstanding young 
American students who are this year’s winners the 
Gannett Foundation Journalism Scholarships. 


These young men and women were chosen from 
more than 500 applicants. And they were selected 
the basis their developing journalistic skill, 
educational aptitudes and personal qualities. 


Undergraduate scholarships are $1,500. Graduate 
scholarships are All scholarships are for one 
year but are renewable upon entry subsequent 
competitions. 


Since 1935, the Gannett Foundation has provided 
more than $25 million grants support journalism 
education and research, strengthen the profession 
and provide educational opportunities for students 
pursuing careers the communications industry. 


These 1986 scholarships reflect the Gannett 
Foundation’s commitment the future journalism 
and our pride America. 


For further information the journalism 
programs the Gannett Foundation, contact: 
Gerald Sass 

Vice President/Education 

Gannett Foundation 

Lincoln Tower 

Rochester, New York 14604 

716-262-3315 


1986 Scholarship Selection Committee 


Sharon Murphy Felix Gutierrez 
Committee Chair Associate Professor 

Dean School Journalism 
College Journalism University Southern 
Marquette University California 

Sharon Brock Marian Marzolf 
Assistant Professor Associate Professor 
Assistant the Director Department Communication 
School Journalism The University Michigan 
Ohio State University Edward Welch 

Reese Cleghorn Instructor 

Professor Department 
Dean University Mississippi 
College Journalism 

University Maryland 

Richard Cole 

Dean 


School Journalisin 
University North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


For further information about the Gannett 
Foundation Journalism Scholarship Program, 
contact: 


Scholarships Administrator 
Gannett Foundation 


Foundation 


Supporting journalism education and professionalism, mid-career development, First 
Amendment freedoms, opportunities for minorities and women, and journalism research. 
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The great smut hunt 


tempting laugh off the Attorney General’s Com- 
mission Pornography. The zany field trips search 
smut, the endless and futile efforts define pornography, 
the pretense that what recommended wasn’t censorship, 
all provided abundant material for editors, columnists, and 
cartoonists ridicule the commission and its report. But 
while easy guffaw this federal farce scripted 
Edwin Meese who picked the eleven commission mem- 
bers (six whom were anti-porn activists, another two 
whom shared their views), and who named porn prosecutor 
Henry Hudson its head the comedy errors has 
darker side. 

examination the motives that led the formation 
the commission, and the major albeit overlooked 
victory achieved the administration’s censors shows 
that politics may have had much with the great 
smut hunt any attempt answer the question whether 
there causal relation between sex and violence. The 
administration had been looking for raw meat the 
appetite the religious right people vexed the Reagan 
administration because the Constitution has not yet been 
amended permit school prayers, abolish abortion, outlaw 
pornography, and balance the budget. 

One the most effective members the evangelical 
right was, and is, Reverend Don Wildmon, head the 
National Federation for Decency Tupelo, Mississippi, 
and unofficial adviser the Mcese commission. was 
Wildmon and his placard-bearing vigilantes who, even be- 
fore the commission began its sessions, succeeded purg- 
ing Playboy and Penthouse from some 6,000 stores. 

This past February five months before the commission 
announced its findings the commission’s executive di- 
rector, Alan Sears, took leaf from the reverend’s book. 
February 11, Sears sent his now-famous, infamous, 
letter five magazine distributors and thirteen chain-store 
executives saying that the commission had ‘‘received tes- 
timony alleging that your company involved the sale 
distribution pornography. The the letter 
continued, determined that would appropriate 
allow your company opportunity respond the al- 
legations prior drafting its final report section identified 

There were several curious things about this letter: was 
sent despite the expressed objections several, and perhaps 
all, the commission’s members. Some members 
even aware that the letter, written Justice Department 
stationery, had been sent until much month later, 
when convenience-store chains began announce that they 
were removing the offending magazines. The only 


alleging that the targeted stores and distributors were 
selling pornography had been that Reverend Wildmon 
down Tupelo. Most important, Sears’s letter did not point 
out that the magazines Wildmon referred 
were primarily Playboy and Penthouse. 

the time, Sears’s letter seemed prodigious gaffe 
and, indeed, federal judge ordered him rescind it. 
hindsight, Sears’s end run appears shrewd bit strategy. 
The commission had already informally concluded that 
Playboy and Penthouse were neither obscene nor unlawful. 
What Sears’s letter accomplished was the removal the 
two magazines from additional 14,000 stores. all its 
coverage Meese’s smut busters, the press overlooked 
crucial fact that Playboy and Penthouse, but particularly 
the former, reach hundreds thousands readers with 
political articles some our nation’s best writers 
messages that are anathema the Reagan administration. 


Single stroke, then, Meese, Sears, whoever, cen- 
sored, not smut, but political reporting and 
tary. Playboy’s newsstand sales have dropped 700,000 

since the last change its advertising rate base. what 
other magazine the people those newly purified towns 
read, routinely, articles that sharply criticize the religious 
right, Reagan’s policies, government censorship, the 
tics the anti-abortionists, Pentagon and CIA blunders, 
and Justice Department injustices? Look tiny sampling 
Playboy titles: ‘‘Reagan and the Revival 
the New Right War Machine,’’ ‘‘Compulsory 
satire), Star Wars Plan Won’t 

The war begun Wildmon has recently expanded. Rev- 
erend Jimmy Swaggart has launched campaign, already 
successful one convenience-store chain, rid the shelves 
Rolling Stone, which also runs political articles, and other 
rock magazines. 

The U.S. means the only country which sexual 
and political censorship hand hand. Sex magazines 
are banned the Soviet Union and all Eastern bloc coun- 
tries, Iran and Iraq, South Africa and Chile and China, 
but are widely available Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
where political freedoms thrive. There obviously lesson 
here, but one that the Reagan administration, its 
eagerness silence its critics and placate the religious right, 
willing ignore. The specific lesson for journalists 
that censors are censors are censors. And free press must 
stoutly oppose them whether they come garbed com- 


missars, clerics, clowns. 
ROBERT YOAKUM 


Robert Yoakum syndicated columnist. 
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Darts and laurels 


Laurel: WCCO-TV, Minneapolis, and reporters Aus- 
tin and Andy Greenspan, for eight-month, $100,000 
probe into the seemingly open-and-shut case former 
Minnesota serving twelve-year prison term 
for rape conviction Texas. Documenting the contra- 
dictions testimony offered unreliable witnesses, the 
selective nature evidence gathered prosecutors and 
police, and the scientific results WCCO-commissioned 
lab tests semen samples that confirmed the prisoner’s 
innocence, the I-team’s sixty-minute documentary (aired 
Minneapolis April and version expurgated 
explicit criticism Texas justice Houston’s KHOU- 
May), initially drew derision and defensiveness not 
only from the district attorney but from the Houston media 
well. early July, however, the county D.A. had been 
sufficiently convinced the legal system’s error formally 
request that the governor pardon the convicted man. July 
25, WCCO’s Greenspan, official invitation, informed the 
prisoner was free. 

Dart: The Milwaukee Journal and Thor Christensen, 
the paper’s rock-music reviewer, for May piece that 
hit low and grating note. part TV-cable section 
feature ‘‘What Journal Critics Watch Chris- 
tensen registered his personal annoyance with God- 
oriented talk shows with convenient toll-free numbers you 
can use donate your life savings,’’ then went boast 
how, Apple II, inexpensive phone modem, 
and handy computer program that can dial number and 
then hang 322 times hour, conveniently tie their 
lines for weeks end and undermine their donation 
Responding protests from readers, Christensen 
said the piece was intended tongue-in-cheek, but 
Journal ombudsman Ruth Wilson observed her May 
column, newspaper especially should not position 
suggesting, even humorously, that acceptable 
infringe the practice free speech 

Dart: Fortune, for its penny-pinching solution the 
problems created for countless readers when computer 
error produced incorrect figures the total returns inves- 
tors for the majority companies listed the magazine’s 
famous Directory the 500 Largest U.S. Industrial Cor- 
porations. Crowding the multiple corrections into dizzying 
208 lines seven-point type single page its May 
issue, Fortune unsmilingly announced that reprints 
the directory containing all the right figures would avail- 
able soon for sale. 

Laurel: The Orlando Sentinel and reporters John Wark 
and Gary Marx, for sobering inquiry into the fund-raising 
practices the fun-loving Shriners, whose Tampa-based 
fraternity, the Ancient Arabic Order the Nobles the 
Mystic Shrine North America, the charity 
the land. Based 185 interviews and documents that 
included some 343 IRS forms, the four-part series (begin- 
ning June 29) revealed, among other things, that, contrary 


the fraternity’s promotional publicity, less than third 
the millions raised annually Shrine-spon- 
sored sports events, dances, and, above all, circuses, goes 
the organization’s hospitals, with the bulk being spent 
the Shriners themselves for entertainment, fraternal cer- 
emonies, and travel, not mention jewels for the fourteen 
Potentates its board. June statement, fez-wear- 
ing Imperial Potentate announced his intention censure 
those individual Temples that may misleading the public. 
gave indication, however, the Sentinel reported, 
any plans change their fund-raising policies. 

Dart: The Ann Arbor News, for overplayed, seventy- 
two-column-inch rhapsody the opening classical 
music annex popular-records store. Based upbeat 
interview with the shop’s committed-to-excellence man- 
ager, the article failed cue readers the fact that that 
very same manager free-lance writer whose music re- 
views appear the paper three four times week. 

Laurel: the Pensacola News Journal and reporter Alice 
Crann, for creative approach Life section series 
the woeful lack access for the handicapped the city’s 
public and private buildings. Using wheelchair borrowed 
from the local Multiple Sclerosis Society, Crann was able 
report firsthand the obstacles that confront the one- 
in-forty disabled Americans who must use wheelchair, 
and the anger, humiliation, and exhaustion she experi- 
enced she tried pursue such normal activities park- 
ing, shopping, eating fast food, banking, and using the 
bathroom including the one the Pensacola News Jour- 
nal, which, the May article stressed, did not meet the 
basic requirements for access demanded law. Crann’s 
insights produced admission print from the paper that 
two bathrooms for use its handicapped employees. 

Dart: the Dallas Times Herald, for mortgaging its 
editorial independence and pulling from its already-printed 
but not-yet-distributed May Dallas City magazine 
mildly satirical piece about young Dallas couple out house- 
hunting that was potentially offensive the real estate in- 
dustry. Written the form three-act play longtime 
Dallas writer, Estate’’ raised sufficient prepubli- 
cation complaints persuade Times Herald management 
scrap the entire Sunday supplement and order new 
one, sans satire, that safely (if tardily) found its way 
readers Monday, May 12. (According report the 
Dallas/Fort Worth Business Journal, estate es- 
pecially sensitive area for the paper, which the Business 
Journal notes has only recently returned the 
tional Texas its real estate section after brief 
but expensive attempt cover the subject news.) 

Dart: the L.A. (California) Weekly and editor-in-chief 
Jay Levin, for unpalatable letter sent local restaurateurs 
tempting them with the possibility entrée into the paper’s 
restaurant reviewer’s column but only the condition 
advance assurance writing that they would pick the 
tab. herself,’’ Levin decorously added, 
take care all appropriate 
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and son, 1960 


King and daughter Bernice, 1968 


wish wed seen. 


You are looking images era, photographs 
taken over turbulent years challenge and change. 
They are part extraordinary exhibition titled 
“Moneta Sleet, Jr.: Pulitizer-Prize Photojournalist” 
The New York Public Library from September 
through November 1986. 

Since 1955, Sleet has been working 
photographer for Ebony and Jet magazines, with 
insider’s ticket great events and magician’s trick 
snatching the timeless moment from the stream 
time. was who isolated and rescued, from the 
devastating tragedy the death Martin Luther 
King Jr., unforgettable image enduring serenity 
and, from the terrors the March Selma, the 
forever blithe spirit the woman marcher, clapping 
hands the sound singing the rain. Wherever 
goes, sees things would like have seen, 
and now can. 

That’s one reason sponsored this exhibition 
and why urge you see it. our business, 
yours, need reminded that must look 
beneath the surface and see the well 
the temporary, the enduring well the fleeting. 
Sponsorship art that reminds these things 
not patronage, it’s business and human necessity. 
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Because one else believed could 
possibly true. 

January 30, 1985, Arthur Howe 
reported Philadelphia 
Inquirer that the IRS had lost $300 million 
tax payments made 10,000 companies. 

Week after week. Howe uncovered 
mounting evidence virtual breakdown 
the iRS. Other reporters apparently 
couldn't believe this could happening 
the omniscient IRS. 

The IRS stonewalled Arthur Howe. His 
questions went unanswered. cultivated 
sources inside the IRS. They told him 
complete collapse IRS management and 
morale. 


Why was one the biggest scandals the country 
covered only one reporter? 


many one out three returns was 
mishandled 1985. 

Atlanta, worker was caught flushing 
returns down toilet. 

difficult returns were marked 
with big signal other work- 
ers down the line destroy the returns. 

keep with the flood correspondence. 
took 11,000 pieces mail, with $800,000 
checks, home. 

Arthur Howe uncovered evidence that 
the IRS was shredding returns. 

The agency denied it. And The 
New York Times, among others, 
ran editorials defending the 


never underestimate the American people. 


Knight-Ridder, winner unprecedented seven Pulitzer Prizes 1986, nationwide communications company with eight television 
stations, cable systems, business information services and daily newspapers. 


©1986 Knight Ridder, Inc 


Internal Revenue Service. 

other newspaper had ever taken 
the IRS such broad scale. But for Knight- 
Philadelphia Inquirer there was never 
what do- stay with the story. 

end, the IRS admitted toa 
nationwide breakdown its system. And 
its 1985 tax forms, the IRS apologized 
every American taxpayer. 

Arthur Howe won the 1986 Pulitzer Prize 
for National Reporting. had written 
stories months for The Philadelphia 

Inquirer. comparison, other news 

organizations hardly touched the story. 
But The Philadelphia Inquirer 

Knight-Ridder newspaper. 
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Can the CIA 


spook the press? 


The agency furious journalists who spill its secrets. 
Can put them behind bars? 


JAY PETERZELL 


Friday afternoon early May, CIA Director 
William Casey met Washington Post executive 
editor Benjamin Bradlee and managing editor 

Leonard Downie, Jr., the bar Washington’s University 
Club. Over friendly Scotch and water, Casey warned that 
the Post would breaking the law printed story 
Bradlee had just showed him describing information given 
the Soviet Union accused spy Ronald Pelton. 

not threatening Casey told the two editors, 
you’ve got know that, you publish this, would 
recommend that you prosecuted under the intelligence 

That May meeting was the opening move what turned 
into impromptu campaign cautions, bluffs, and warn- 
ings criminal prosecution that, acted upon the Justice 
Department, could lead the sharpest confrontation be- 
tween the press and the government since the Pentagon 
Papers case. 

The stakes for both sides are high. issue for the gov- 
ernment its ability protect sources sensitive intel- 
ligence, about subjects like terrorism Soviet military 
activities, that may lost they are disclosed. issue 
for the press its ability report and analyze information 
about matters like Libyan involvement terrorist attacks 
Soviet treaty violations information that often forms 
the basis for U.S. military and foreign policy decisions. 

What precipitated the Casey offensive was the trial 
former National Security Agency employee Ronald Pel- 
ton for selling information the Russians about U.S. sub- 
marine eavesdropping Soviet undersea military 
communications cables and other matters. The trial began 
May and ended June with Pelton’s conviction 
espionage charges. 

Since the effort Casey and NSA director Lieutenant 
General William Odom the media the 


Jay Peterzell research associate the Center for National 
Security Studies, Washington, D.C. 
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dangers disclosing intelligence information has received 
considerable attention most notably perhaps The Wash- 
ington Post brief rehearsal some the key events 
will suffice delineate the scope the attack: 

After the May meeting, the Post which this time 
has been negotiating with the government about the Pelton 
story for almost five months withholds the article again 
and instead publishes account Casey’s warning. 
already got five absolutely cold violations,’’ Casey 
quoted saying executive editor Bradlee. The CIA 
director said the violations had been committed The 
Washington Post and Newsweek when they reported U.S. 
intercepts messages between Tripoli and the Libyan Peo- 
ple’s Bureau East Berlin. added, without citing spe- 
cific stories, that the law had also been broken The New 
York Times, Time, and The Washington Times. 

May the Justice Department reported unen- 
thusiastic about the notion prosecuting the press. one 
department official tells Time magazine, not hot 
trot this 

Later that day, presidential spokesman Larry Speakes 
says the White House the matter. But 
adds: who violates the law should prose- 
member the administration that leaking 
May 10, returning from the economic summit meeting 


WHITE HOUSE LEAKS, 


Mike Peters/Dayton Daily News/reprinted by permission of United Feature Syndicate, | 
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Japan, President Reagan calls Katharine Graham, the 
chairman the board The Washington Post Company, 
and again raises the possibility criminal prosecution 
the Post runs the Pelton story. 

May 15, Casey tells audience the American 
Jewish Committee that considers the publication clas- 
sified information the media greatest single imped- 
iment protecting our interests and our citizens from the 
scourge international terrorism.’’ says does not 
favor prosecuting past disclosures where milk has been 
but that the law must now enforced. 

Casey then gives ominous illustration what sees 
the irresponsibility the press. Last year, begins, 
well-known reporter called the CIA and said had learned 
that the agency had helped the intelligence service 
friendly country stage car bombing terrorist organi- 
zation’s headquarters Beirut. The CIA told the reporter 
his information was not correct. was also told,’’ Casey 
goes on, charged U.S. involvement might 
wind with blood his hands. The story was run his 
newspaper. got around the world. month later, 
Casey says, terrorists who hijacked TWA airliner killed 
American serviceman what they claimed was retal- 
iation for the bombing Beirut. 

The target this pointed anecdote Bob Woodward 

who, with Patrick Tyler, had written the Post’s still-un- 
published account Pelton’s treason. Actually, Wood- 
ward’s careful story the year before had reported that the 
CIA had cancelled joint anti-terrorist program with Le- 
banon’s security service after the Lebanese, acting inde- 
pendently the CIA, hired another group bomb the 
Beirut home popular Shiite religious leader suspected 
being involved terrorist activities. 
May 19, the Pelton trial begins, NBC correspondent 
James Polk reports the Today show that Pelton 
ently gave away one the NSA’s most sensitive secrets 
project with the code name Ivy Bells believed 
top-secret eavesdropping program American sub- 
marines inside Soviet 

When Ben Bradlee hears about the broadcast, tele- 
phones Casey exasperation. Casey hasn’t seen it. asked 
him, ‘What are you going about it?’ Bradlee recalled 
recently. ‘Here you’ve been telling not publish this. 
What are you going do?’ 

the end the day, Casey announces that referring 
the matter the Department Justice which sets off 
another round embarrassed depart- 
ment officials. (It has since been pointed out that Polk’s 
story was almost identical one broadcast last November 
after Pelton’s attorney inadvertently referred Ivy Bells 
bail hearing. Detailed reports about similar U.S. sub- 
marine intelligence-gathering operations Soviet waters 
have also appeared 1974 The Washington Post, 1975 
The New York Times, 1981 U.S. News World 
Report, and 1983 the Japanese paper Asahi Shimbun.) 
May 21, the Post publishes highly sanitized version 
its article about Pelton. The CIA grumpily said the 
White House ‘‘analyzing’’ the article for possible 
violations. 


May 28, follow-up report Woodward and Tyler, 
which mentions that Ivy Bells had been conducted the 
Sea Okhotsk, prompts Casey and General Odom re- 
lease extraordinary statement the press. They say the 
government has made careful judgments about the classified 
information disclosed Pelton’s trial and they 
caution reporters against and reporting details 
beyond the information actually which they say 
could damage U.S. national security interests. draft 
the statement released government public affairs officers 
contains sentence, deleted from the final version, warning 
that speculation and reporting this kind subject 
prosecution under the communications intelligence act. 


Strategic retreat and preemptive feints 


The crusade had finally gone too far. May 29, with legal 
scholars ridiculing the notion that the government can punish 
and with Justice Department officials re- 
peating, off the record, that they had little intention pros- 
ecuting NBC Casey, Odom, and CIA deputy director 
Robert Gates granted the Associated Press unprec- 
edented joint interview. They were not trying 
the First Amendment,’’ Casey said. Maybe 
had been the wrong word. What they were after, Gates 
added, was ‘‘an acceptance the notion that the media 
does have responsibility the country 
about intelligence sources when writing about national se- 
curity issues. asked members the press consult with 
the government about sensitive stories and said officials 
would try help way conveying what you 
want say that minimizes the damage.”’ 


meeting June with White House Chief Staff 
Donald Regan, Treasury Secretary James Baker III, 

and Secretary State George Shultz arguing against the 
notion prosecuting journalists and emphasizing that ef- 
forts stem leaks should focus government officials, 
not the media. pretty much decided shelve [the 
notion] they weren’t going pursue commented 
senior administration security official. added that this 
was the first time the issue bringing criminal charges 
against the press had gone the National Security Council. 
Only three days later, however, Casey implied in- 
terview with the Washington Journalism Review that and 
the Justice Department were merely waiting for ‘‘really 
damaging and critical disclosure’’ that could prosecuted 
successfully without causing too much additional damage. 
Casey then expanded his operation into new field 
telephoning the authors and publishers two forthcoming 
books about American intelligence study Bob Wood- 
ward Casey and the CIA, and examination New 
York Times reporter Seymour Hersh the 1983 downing 
the Soviet Union Korean Air Lines passenger plane. 
told the publishers had not read manuscripts the 
books, but warned them that any disclosure communi- 
cations intelligence would violation the law, ac- 
cording interviews with both publishers. 
conversation with Ben Bradlee six weeks earlier, the 


retreat continued National Security Council 
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brusquely charming CIA director was somewhat vague 
about what statute was referring to. also reportedly 
told editor Random House, which publishing the 
Hersh book, that the law applies unclassified well 
classified information. 

Random House chairman Robert Bernstein talked 
Casey few days later and asked what law had mind. 

communications law 1950,’’ Casey replied. 
Bernstein then consulted Random House general counsel 
Gerald Hollingsworth. The two men called Casey back and 
said they couldn’t find the statute had mentioned. Hol- 
lingsworth recalled the rest the conversation recent 
interview: 

that law dealing with communications intelli- 
Casey said. 

the 

possible that it’s 

Casey agreed Hollingsworth read him the 
text. the one.”’ 

The CIA director went say that was willing 
help the publisher avoid violations the law, presumably 
reviewing discussing the book before publication. 

And there things stood, least early August. 
Throughout the whole episode there was not single on- 
the-record statement the Justice Department about 
whether under what circumstances might seek pros- 
ecute members the press. very sensitive 
spokesman John Russell said when asked explain the 
department’s silence. ‘‘We’re caught right the 
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ongress has never made crime disclose most 
types classified information the press 
publish such information. General prohibitions 
this area have been considered several times but have been 
rejected both constitutional grounds and for the prac- 
tical reason that Congress depends the press for much 
its information about what the government doing. Dis- 
closure the media clearly punishable only under three 
relatively narrow statutes intended protect atomic energy 
information, the names undercover agents, and com- 
munications intelligence. Only the last these section 
798 section the U.S. Code titled and 
clearly forbids publication. The section 
makes crime disclose classified infor- 
mation about U.S. cryptographic systems communica- 
tions intelligence activities (the interception and decoding 
other nations’ messages), well classified information 
obtained communications intelligence. 

The conviction Samuel Morison last October dem- 
onstrated that another part the espionage law may used 
punish leaks, newsgathering, and possibly publication 
additional types information. Morison, civilian Navy 
intelligence analyst, was prosecuted under section 793 
the espionage act which, among other things, prohibits 
the unauthorized disclosure possession 
relating the national defense’’ for sending three clas- 
sified satellite photographs Soviet aircraft carrier the 
British magazine Jane’s Defence Weekly and for having two 
other classified reports his desk home, where was 
working report for 

Until the Morison case, section 793 had been widely 
interpreted applying only cases involving espionage 
that is, the covert transfer information foreign 
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power. Indeed, 1979, then CIA general counsel Anthony 
Lapham told House committee that, outside the context 
espionage, the language and history the law were 
vague and opaque that could not explain the committee 
the leak classified information the press 
act, whether the publication that same in- 
formation newspaper criminal act, whether this 
conduct becomes criminal committed with provable 
intent injure the United States but remains noncriminal 
committed without such 


Morison case, which now appeal, help 

answer these questions with respect the leaker. The 

Justice Department takes the formal position that 793 
can also used prosecute the press, but any test this 
area more likely made under 798, the communi- 
cations intelligence statute. legal memorandum pre- 
pared recently the National Security Agency and 
presented the Justice Department points out, the latter 
statute not suffer from the defects clarity, purpose, 
and scope which have sparked considerable controversy 
with regard the application other espionage-related 

Since the law has never been used prosecute the press, 
unclear whether such prosecution would judged 
constitutional. the Pentagon Papers case, however, Jus- 
tices White and Stewart said they could sustain convictions 
under section 798, and the court has hardly become more 
protective the First Amendment since then. got 
the Stewart and White observes Mary Lawton, 
the Justice Department’s counsel for intelligence policy. 
start counting heads and think you’ve got fair 
chance [that conviction would 

Problems proof might difficult, however. 
general feeling around here that the intelligence agencies 
don’t have grasp the details Lawton 
observes. think you just walk the courtroom and 
show the jury the She explains that the government 
would have demonstrate not only that information such 
article was classified and that was communications 
intelligence, but also that the reporter who wrote the article 
knew both these facts. Intelligence information, Lawton 
points out, often circulated within the government 
leaked journalists form that does not identify whether 
the information was acquired through communications in- 
telligence from some other sensitive source. result, 
more making such case than Mr. 
Casey General Odom seem understand. There also 
more damage than the press seems 

The government might also required prove that 
information disclosed reporter had been not just clas- 
sified but properly classified. the trial former TRW 
employee Christopher Boyce several years ago for selling 
the Soviets classified information about CIA commu- 
nications satellite, district court ruled that the government 
did not have demonstrate the propriety the classifi- 
cation. But the issue might decided differently case 
involving the press, which event additional disclosures 
would probably have made trial. 


statute has never been definitively construed 
situation this says Daniel Silver, who has served 
general counsel for both the National Security Agency 
and the CIA. personal view that would ill- 
advised ever attempt prosecute journalist from news 
organization unless the violation were clearly egregious and 
the government absolutely sure has good case, which 
almost never happens.’’ adds that would 
prosecute case involving the disclosure information 
that was generally known that was highly secret but 
disclosed the context government wrongdoing. Even 
the government won case against the press under 798, 
Silver says, the result might controversial that Con- 
gress would amend the law. 

there’s ever test, will have clean first 
says Lawton the Justice Department. But other 
measures fail reduce the number damaging disclosures, 
the pressure going build, she says. respon- 
sible for lot people the field. They’re real people 
and they’re his people. And gets emotional about 


The keister complaint and the question timing 


1983, annoyed unauthorized news reports about the 
federal budget process, President Reagan declared: have 
had keister with these leaks.’’ Over the past six 
years, his administration has undertaken more than half 
dozen major initiatives deal with this problem, one that 
has afflicted every administration and that none has ever 
solved. 

have been many initiatives leaks and failed 
initiatives leaks and studies leaks that was the last 
item our says Information Security Oversight 
Office director Steven Garfinkel, referring recent inter- 
agency panel that made recommendations the White 
House for improving the effectiveness the information- 
security system. The panel, Garfinkel adds, did not suggest 
bringing criminal charges against reporters against offi- 
cials who give information the press. 

Even the controversial 1982 the 
administration’s most systematic study date the prob- 
lem unauthorized disclosure did not recommend pros- 
ecuting the press. explained the Pentagon’s Director 
for Counterintelligence and Security Britt Snider, who 
was member the group that wrote the report, 
was consensus everyone the committee that would 
very difficult thing for the government suggest 
effect official secrets act the United 

fact, one apart from Casey and Odom has formally 
recommended prosecuting the press. series recent 
interviews, government security officials said the issue has 
not been raised formally any the interagency panels 
that deal with security matters the National Security 
Council’s subcommittees the In- 
formation Security Oversight Office, the Director Central 
Intelligence’s recently abolished Security Committee, 
other forums. 

The officials said that the administration considering 
legislation making crime disclose additional types 
classified information, although bill unlikely in- 
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troduced until the Morison case resolved appeal. They 
observed that none the drafts the proposed law they 
had seen created new penalties for the press. 

Then why did William Casey and General Odom choose 
this time push for the most controversial remedy available 
the government? The answer may lie what Casey and 
some other officials have described recent increase 
the number damaging leaks communications intelli- 
gence. The point hard argue, since officials say that 
many instances they cannot identify the leaks without 
calling attention classified information. But the various 
cases that have been cited publicly not offer much support 
for the view that damage was done news reports rather 
than the events that were the subject those reports. 

The violation’’ for which Casey criticized The 
Washington Post and Newsweek, for instance, was their 
disclosure that U.S. intelligence had intercepted Libyan 
messages between Tripoli and East Berlin. But the day 
before these reports were published, U.S. Ambassador 
West Germany Richard Burt had charged the Today show 
that were clear indications the Libyans were in- 
the April bombing West Berlin disco- 
theque frequented American servicemen. very 
clear evidence,’’ Burt said. Reporters who inquired about 
his comment were told officials Washington that the 
evidence against Libya included intercepted messages. 
These officials said further that Burt had been rebuked for 
his remarks but that what had said was correct. 


Casey’s objection hard fathom. The only way 
for reporters have avoided committing what 
described cold violation would have been not 

report the evidence behind Burt’s statement evi- 
dence that soon became the basis for the U.S. air strike 
against Libya. Casey later said the Libyan communications 
link East Berlin had dried when reports about ap- 
peared the press and that President Reagan, who talked 
about the messages the night the attack, had been able 
part because the intelligence damage had already 
been done. But hard imagine such U.S. military 
response being made without the government also disclosing 
evidence justify the action. 

The only other item Casey’s list cold violations that 
could identified does not help much either. This one, 
article that appeared The Washington Times October, 
seems have been more cause aggravation than 
security problems. reported, among other things, the im- 
probable allegation that Casey had tried protect CIA 
official suspected leaking classified information. The ar- 
ticle said the breach had come light when National 
Security Agency intercepted June 1982 several cables 
from Washington large Asian 

has been widely reported that the NSA intercepts in- 
ternational business communications. Since this instance 
the cables were more than three years old and may not have 
been sent code, the security damage was probably slight. 
any event, Casey promptly had the report clipped out 
and hand-carried the Justice Department example 
violation the communications intelligence act. 
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LEAKS GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS... 


PLAN 
LEAK LICENSES 


LEAKS THAT MAKE 
Look BAD WILL 
BRANDED THREATS 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


FEW 
UNLICENSED LEAKS MAY 
STILL GET PUBLISHED... 


THAT'S WHERE 


COME 


not the first time they’ve been over here this 
type thing,’’ acknowledges Lawton the Justice De- 
partment. just reached frenzy the Pelton 

least with respect Pelton, the concern understand- 
able: judging from press reports, the former NSA employee 
gave the Soviets extremely damaging information about the 
United States’s ability track, and thus destroy, Soviet 
nuclear submarines. But the gravity what Pelton did does 
not explain the Casey-Odom warning that reporting about 
Pelton’s disclosures would compound the damage par- 
ticularly light earlier accounts similar reconnaissance 
programs and reports attributed administration officials 
that the Soviets had retrieved the recording device used 
Ivy Bells. 

Moreover, the government was aware from the beginning 
the potential security cost involved bringing Pelton 
trial. was tremendous pulling and hauling about 
whether was possible prosecute Pelton without further 
damage national security,’’ recalls official who 
familiar with the discussions but who asked not iden- 
tified. one element the calculation was whether 
that would allow the Post publish stuff {the government] 
knew the Post already 

One final factor said some observers have contrib- 
uted the Casey-Odom initiative was that Casey had been 
under pressure from the Senate intelligence committee 
something about the administration’s use selective 
leaks classified information support its policies. Since 
neither Casey nor anyone else has ever been able stop 
such leaks, the result was sense frustration. year 
was spies, and Bill was responsible for cleaning up. 
This year it’s the leaking,’’ says committee chairman Dave 
Durenberger. Bill’s got lash out someone, 
lashes out the place that’s got the biggest secrets. And 
that’s The Washington 


there way defuse this time bomb? 


The dispute between the press and the government about 
what national security information should published and 
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LEAKS THAT MAKE THE 
ADMINISTRATION LOOK 
WILL LICENSED 


READING LICENSES 
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who should make this decision has often focused three 
kinds situations which judgment relatively easy 
make. the first, the damage clear and overwhelming, 
usually involving loss human life. the second, the 
damage real but there significant news value. the 
third, the news value real but there significant dam- 


age. 

Needless say, officials who think the press irre- 
sponsible cite decisions publish that fall within the first 
two categories. Reporters who think information classified 
largely for political reasons avoid embarrassment point 
attempts the government suppress information 
the third category. 

The hard question arises when the news value real and 
the damage real. 

Asked what the press should these circumstances 
and how they would make the decision, number jour- 
nalists interviewed for this article did not appear have 
given the matter serious thought. They said they would have 
decide case-by-case basis. When asked there were 
any general principles they would apply such cases, they 
said there were not that those had decided 
case-by-case basis, too. Given hypothetical example, they 
said they could not reply hypothetical terms. Given the 
example the Libyan intercepts, they said the press had 
done pretty much the right thing. 

Others had thought the issue through more clearly 
most notably, New York Times Washington bureau chief 
Bill Kovach, who described the judgment such cases 
balancing between the value the information 
the public and the degree and probability harm. That 
judgment has take into consideration both the story 
whole and particular information the story, Kovach noted. 
For example, the Times had reported the intercepted 
messages between Libya and East Berlin but had not dis- 
closed the name and street address the facility that in- 
tercepted them because those facts did not add significantly 
the story and might make the facility target. cases 
involving very sensitive possible risk hu- 
man life, higher levels the paper’s management would 
involved any decision publish. The Times does not 
gratuitously disclose national security information, Kovach 
said, but does not back away from important information 
merely because officials say the information sensitive. 

don’t believe, given the history the last twenty 
years, that can function that way 
said. The Tonkin Gulf incident the backbreaker for 
most Washington Kovach added. The incident, 
will recalled, led virtual declaration war 
Congress based misrepresentations the president about 
alleged North Vietnamese attack U.S. ships, which 
the White House knew had probably not occurred. 

number security officials, however, say that even 
the decision publish made carefully, damage sometimes 
cannot judged the press as, for example, when 
reporter does not know the means which information 
has learned was acquired the government. 

The government, course, does know the answer 
such questions. But Casey’s offer help members the 
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press minimize the security damage caused their reports 
probably cannot work. certainly cannot formalized 
under present conditions. 

begin with, the notion clearing books and articles 
intelligence matters with the intelligence community sets 
the wrong precedent. cannot ask the help the CIA 
vetting book that critical the observes 
Random House chairman Robert Bernstein. you submit 
the book, you have whole different system. You’re sub- 
mitting for prior 

Second, the government can put reporter who submits 
book article, but who refuses suppress information 
it, notice that the information question classified 
communications intelligence. The government thereby es- 
tablishes most the important elements proof that would 
required prosecute the reporter under section 798. 
not sure I’m going show all these things 
the future, Ben Bradlee said recently. good 


eporters who take the intelligence agencies 
their offer help may find odd experience. 
After Casey and other officials announced their 
good intentions toward the press, team Boston Globe 
staff members who were preparing story about the infor- 
mation Pelton had sold the Soviets telephoned the CIA 
request appointment. The agency put them touch 
with General Odom, and the team had two with 
the NSA director during the course Pelton’s trial. There 
were threats, nor was there any mention prosecution, 
Globe staff member says. fact, Odom seemed willing 
spend much time with the Globe reporters they 
needed. But also told them that was required law 
protect intelligence sources and methods and therefore 
could not discuss the information their article. Nor, 
said, could tell them which sections the article were 
particularly sensitive, since that would implication con- 
done the publication other sections. 

thought would get some direction from them. 
But that’s really not what Globe staff member 
says. gave what consider telepathy. came 
away with the sense that there was some stuff they were 
not bothered by, but was more body language than 
verbal assent. The only verbal message was ‘Go away! 
Please don’t anything.’ 

Perhaps séances like this can help the intelligence agen- 
cies develop some measure trust and rapport with the 
press. But this can effective only the government 
candid about the level its concern and the press not 
threatened with prosecution. 

Casey and Odom may have achieved some their ob- 
jectives just making reporters more aware the law. 
Now that the Pelton trial over, their recent crusade may 
stop with that. But the issue likely return some point 
long the communications act remains the books. 

time bomb that’s ticking away out says 
Bill Kovach. ‘‘There’s nothing said about except 
that it’s close rejection the concept the First 
Amendment anything I’ve ever seen heard 
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The right-thinking campus press: 


look the conservative 
alternative 


Leslie Lenkowsky has more children 
than the little old lady who lived the 
shoe, and all them are off college 
with something say, most critical 
and most aimed liberals, Dem- 
ocrats, and homosexuals. Amherst 
and Vassar, Lenkowsky’s children pub- 
lish campus journals under the name 
the Spectator. Berkeley, Brown, and 
the University Iowa, they call the 
Review. 

Whatever name the publications 
by, they all claim serve voices 
harassed minority campus conserv- 
atives. they can hold out just one more 
semester against the insidious and cor- 
rupting forces liberalism, surely the 
relief forces will arrive, riding the ele- 
phants that have already carried their fel- 
low travelers victory from sea 
shining sea. 

Under the standards held high these 
new publications, Lenkowsky’s off- 
spring shout their intention drag liberal 
academics out their ivory towers, strip 
off their robes prejudice, and shame 
them with the light the real world. 
Finally, they promise fillet their op- 
ponents with the knives fact and wit. 
Those are the teasers, any rate. 

Lenkowsky, large man with firm 
but gentle voice, treats them all the 
same, least their first years 
school. Through the foundation di- 
rects from Washington, the Insti- 
tute for Educational Affairs, gives 
them enough money get 
$150,000 last year for thirty-four pub- 
lications with combined print run 
250,000 copies and encourages them 
find ways take care themselves. 
The institute, turn, gets its money 
from donors such General Electric, 


Albert Scardino, who describes himself 
liberal,’’ was formerly editor his 
own weekly newspaper, The Georgia Ga- 
zette, Savannah, where won the 1984 
Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing. now 
reporter The New York Times. 
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Procter Gamble, and the Scaife and 
Adolph Coors foundations eager 
spread the message that business and 
academia must work together pre- 
vent our system’s collapse into utter con- 
the institute’s 1984 annual 
report put it. discussion issues 
campuses has the past been con- 
trolled people who are somewhat left 
the mainstream, and they have had 
free Lenkowsky says. 
people are surprised when they are chal- 
Lenkowsky says that the in- 
stitute does not tell the papers supports 
cover particular issues pass 
political test. just want 
them stir things 

One the most aggressive stirring 
things has been The Dartmouth Re- 
view. the six years since was 
founded, the Review has outraged much 
Dartmouth’s faculty, staff, and stu- 
dent body its attacks programs and 
privileges for black students, women, 
and homosexuals. The faculty has cen- 
sured the Review’s staff for what called 
campus chaplain sued the paper for 
libel last year when claimed that 
was fighting homo- 
sexuality and premarital 

The suit has since been settled with 
apology, but several members the 
Review’s staff were suspended from the 
college last spring because they had 
launched midnight assault shanty 
erected the campus green protest 
apartheid South Africa. Lenkowsky 
disavows that method confrontation. 
way the printed word, not 
says, adding this 
does not mean would turn deaf ear 
the Review staff members came 
asking for help again. Not that they need 
it. The foundation has often used The 
successful alternative newspaper 
what the institute believes one 
the hundreds liberal campuses the 


ALBERT SCARDINO 


country. The paper has won such strong 
support from alumni and local advertis- 
ers that has been self-supporting for 
least two years, neither asking for nor 
receiving any money from the institute. 
fact, has served inspiration 
for students elsewhere who hope draw 
the conservatism alumni and the 
local business community support al- 
ternative student newspapers. 

But the institute does not require that 
its beneficiaries subscribe central 
ideological line consistent with the one 
espoused The Dartmouth Review. 


That tolerance gives the institute enough 
ideological leeway support publica- 
tions that espouse political points 
view libertarian neoconserva- 
tive highbrow conservative,’’ says 
Lenkowsky, but never liberal. 

viewpoints are not necessarily 
adds, from paper 
paper from issue issue within 
one paper. But they are all iconoclas- 
And that they are. 


The Guardian Georgetown Univer- 
sity, for instance, declares that intends 
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bear rhetorical arms for traditional 
American sanity, for years under attack 
the unrelieved dreariness the in- 
tolerant and puritanical The 
Guardian entered the fray 1982 with 
hopeful motto: the long view 
and tell better Unfortunately, 
its current format twenty-four-page, 
black-and-white magazine with dull 
graphics equally dull paper con- 
tributes more dreariness than relieves. 
The jokes are difficult find but the long 
views are not. The articles recent 
issue, all the major ones either 
about Georgetown professors, cover 
freedom-fighting Angola, freedom- 
fighting Poland, and, longest all, 
freedom-fighting the United Nations. 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, who returned her 
teaching job the university last year 
after four years the U.N., contributed 
the text speech promising that the 
U.S. would stand firm with those who 
stand for freedom, resisting the 
Francisco Democrats’’ who want 
abandon freedom-fighters the tyranny 
the Soviets. noble the individ- 
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uals described the articles may be, the 
articles themselves exhibit all the humor 
(and much the clarity) the instruc- 
tions for tax form. 

the local scene, the magazine’s 
editors picked familiar theme the 
academic right, criticizing Accuracy 
Academia for placing the 
university’s classrooms monitor the 
politics teachers. Like many its 
sister publications, The Guardian 
viewed its opposition the spy program 
proof its dedication free and open 
debate. But the column, senior ed- 
itor, offered little other information: 
interviews with any spies, questions 
posed the organizers the campaign, 
discussion with any the liberal pro- 
fessors who were snooped upon. Other 
than few warmed-over comments, 
widely reprinted, from Secretary Ed- 
ucation William Bennett, the observa- 
tions sprang full grown from the word 
processor the editor, untarnished 
any outside view. Whatever the politics, 
that method reporting and analyzing 
guaranteed win respect only from 


the immediate family the author. 

the same approach many Amer- 
ican newspapers have taken for years, 
saving their most savage comments for 
political enemies the other side the 
world while blaming local problems 
outsiders, newcomers, troublemakers, 
and self-appointed critics. fact, 
such familiar approach publishing 
that you wonder how The Guardian ever 
came think itself feisty alter- 
native. 


ortunately, The Guardian repre- 

sents only one flavor the new 

campus press. dozen issues 
from different campuses sampled from 
the spring crop right-wing student 
publications, one the most sophisti- 
cated both design and content the 
four-year-old Texas Review, tabloid 
the University Texas Austin that 
received $2,400 from the institute 
1984. The Review for years has fought 
the university administration and the of- 
ficial student newspaper, The Daily 
Texan, for the right distribute its cop- 
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ies campus competition with the 
daily. Earlier this year, after had been 
banned from the main campus, the Texas 
Review filed suit state court. 

well-reasoned but passionate ed- 
itorial, the Review’s editor-in-chief, 
Brent Johnstone, examined the univer- 
sity administration’s record intoler- 
ance toward alternative newspapers 
leftist publications the 1960s, rightist 
publications today and reminded his 
readers that the issue one that affects 
liberals and conservatives alike. was 
when many authority have grown used 
the convenience monopoly. 

What sets the Texas Review apart from 
other publications supported the in- 
its initiative. Rather than re- 
lying faculty members write about 
Soviet atrocities, the editors and report- 
ers the Review conduct their own in- 
terview with congressman who 
recently returned from visit the Af- 
ghanistan border. show their willing- 
ness consider other points view, 
they give most full page the chair- 
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man the student association’s sub- 
committee lesbian and gay issues 
rebut earlier article the paper’s 
editor that called homosexuality unnat- 
ural. 

Best all, the Review gives reader 
some the feel its community, not 
balanced view, thank goodness, but 
vision that incorporates something the 
special history and flavor the state and 
its principal university. Instead filling 
the inside the paper with vacuous 
photo feature campus library, the 
Georgetown Guardian did, the Review 
jumps into the argument about whether 
Robert Lee’s statue should hauled 
away because, some student politicians 
say, offends black students. 

The paper’s Houston bureau chief, 
George Kalas, writes that has had 
his Lone Star with that idea. 
wasn’t slavery that led the Civil War, 
writes; was disagreement over the 
legality secession. Most don’t 
understand that, claims, because 
victor writes the history books and does 
manner designed portray him- 
self the most favorable light possi- 
With oil prices falling, you have 
blame the Yankees for something. 

the same time, the Texas Review’s 
editors pick away The Daily Texan. 
short item quotes the new editor 
the Texan the day his election 
the job: very knocked out right 
now. The only thing going through 
head right now the Talking Heads 
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lyric, ‘And you may ask yourself/How 

the Review editors 
warn him. latest issue Astrology 
and Psychic News carries front-page 
story the ‘Dangers Astral Travel: 
MISSOURI SPIRIT CANNOT FIND 
ITS WAY BACK HER 


Georgetown Guardian and 

The Texas Review define the spec- 

trum for today’s alternative cam- 
pus press. The rest the publications 
fall somewhere between the humorless 
pomposity the one and the lively com- 
munity journalism the other, some- 
times exhibiting tendencies both 
directions within the same issue. 

The Cornell Review typical most 
the rest. expresses the same kind 
competitive spirit The Texas Re- 
view when comes the official cam- 
pus newspaper, this case the Cornell 
Daily Sun. And, would typical 
the Georgetown magazine, gives over 
one its twelve tabloid pages pro- 
fessor natural resources who explains 
why the Supreme Court erred recent 
church-state separation cases; his 
edge reforestation techniques presum- 
ably gives him particular insight into 
issues constitutional law. 

But, unlike The Texas Review, the 
Cornell paper places its own battle ahead 
all other news and comment, giving 
over the front page its March issue 
cartoon showing Karl Marx disguised 
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mild-mannered reporter for the Sun. 
The accompanying article criticizes the 
Sun for its and 
headlines, chastises the editors for being 
hypersensitive criticism, then adds, 
they don’t believe the 
idea objective third-party input [from 
The Cornell 

Not that the Review makes any pre- 
tentions fairness about its own cov- 
erage. Review itself 
doesn’t present both sides 
says the article, doesn’t have to. 
The Review designed forum 
for conservative 

The editors take every opportunity 
tweak the Sun. gaseous letters 
that seem forever are best suited 
for publication the Cornell Daily 
reads note the letters column. 
Review requests that all letters 
the editor limited 250 

Longer letters would improve- 
ment over most what the editors 
choose print. The method electing 
representatives the student assembly 
should changed, argues one piece. 
Because black students and homosexual 
students are each entitled elect rep- 
resentative the assembly, black 
homosexual student can vote for three 
representatives whereas white hetero- 
sexual can vote for only The sub- 
ject may well worthy discussion 
and debate, but, predictably, the article 


offers black homosexuals willing 
discuss the issue. With rare exceptions, 
the writers for most these publications 
make effort gather information 
support their arguments. After all, these 
are journals opinion, and research 
might interfere with their point view. 


all these publications, the is- 

sues the day are drawn from 

short list compiled the right 
wing the Republican party. When 
comes national affairs, the editors 
seem most interested sex, rather 
the prevention it, and the subjects 
that are related it: abortion, homosex- 
uality, and AIDS. Sometimes the com- 
ments are nasty, brutish, and short 
and particularly uninformed. its 
sorted Irreverencies’’ column March, 
the Review the Urbana-Cham- 
paign campus the University Illi- 
nois gives this definition liberal: 
who believes smoker has 
right things that expose others 
cancer, but that sodomite has 
unalienable right things that expose 
others AIDS.’’ Such observations 
contribute little enough the knowledge 
about one the most frightening epi- 
demics the century (an epidemic that 
has begun reach heterosexuals who 
not practice sodomy), but they also de- 
stroy what little credibility the paper may 
have managed establish. 


Fighter 
Cornell page 


The commentary sex, every 
other subject these publications address, 
can run and on. The same issue 
the Review carried across the cen- 
terfold 3,500-word transcript in- 
terview with the president the national 
and international Right Life Commit- 
tee, broken only two short quotations 
lifted from the text. Such poor design 
guarantee that only five percent the 
people who see the page will read the 
text, matter how many pearls may 
contain. 

Buried behind that interview was one 
the few articles any the publi- 
cations that offered much the way 
solid local reporting. The piece de- 
scribed how student health fees were 
being used underwrite abortions 
outside clinics. The polemical lead the 
story tended obscure the facts the ar- 
ticle contained: the Uni- 
versity Illinois who oppose abortion 
should concerned about the fact that 
their health insurance fee pays for the 
killing unborn But the 
facts were there nevertheless. The $46 
insurance fee, the article said, provides 
free abortions for students who are re- 
ferred local abortionists. The insur- 
ance plan will pay maximum $350 
for the service. 

The author, Tom Condit, argued that 
the arrangement forces students who op- 
pose abortion participate plan that 
helps pay for it. suggested that the 
university offer alternative health 
package that eliminates abortion cover- 
age for those who oppose it. 

Condit reported that officials in- 
terviewed for his article had evaded his 
questions and had refused provide the 
Statistics sought, attitude hardly 
limited liberals who run abortion pro- 
grams. these budding journalists the 
right believe that public officials the 
federal and state agencies now being run 
their idols behave any differently, 
better stick political propagan- 
dizing and not poke around the muck 
with the rest us. But they expect 
produce the kind information that will 
lead political change, they’d better 
spend more time Condit’s type re- 
porting and less transcribing windy 
interviews. 

most these editors, the Russians 
pose big threat our national wel- 
fare does sex, and they are unrelenting 
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their criticism not only the Soviets 
but also anyone who fails 
critical they are (read here: liberal me- 
dia). Drawing the most attention the 
moment the Soviet war Afghani- 
stan. The Midway Review the Uni- 
versity Chicago named Abdul Matin 
the Year’’ for risking his 
life member the resistance, the 
mujahideen, fight ‘‘for our 

Afghanistan was also subject 
some the papers’ editorial cartoons. 
The cartoons about Afghanistan and 
other national and international subjects 
frequently came from the Richmond 
Times Dispatch. The same cartoons 
sometimes appeared more than one 
the publications. If, these editors 
claim, they are surrounded such 
overwhelming force liberals their 
own campuses, why can’t they find 
artist who can lampoon the left-wing ty- 
coons who have such firm grip their 
schools? 


The quality these newspapers and 
magazines varies widely, does the 
quality commercial publications for 
general audiences. The most significant 
contribution they make the journalism 
their day that they come out all, 
creating the minds their staff and 
readers awareness that competing 


with single voices possible diffi- 
cult, but possible. The generation stu- 
dents that preceded the editors these 
papers approached the same publishing 
challenge from the opposite political 
perspective, but those students were 
often the ones who launched competitive 
off-campus weekly newspapers around 
the country the 1970s. 

The conservative students competing 
for attention campuses today have 
head start. Lenkowsky’s Institute for Ed- 
ucational Affairs provides both financial 
and organizational assistance. Hand- 
book for Prospective Editors and Pub- 
lishers Alternative Student 
Publications, issued 1984, offers ad- 
vice not only the politics publish- 
ing but also such nuts-and-bolts 
subjects how sell advertising, how 
win the right distribute campus, 
things you should know about printers 
and typesetters. 

The idea that liberals might take ad- 
vantage the institute’s advice does not 
worry Lenkowsky all. compe- 
tition what’s says. And 
that’s what evident the best these 
publications and what completely ab- 
sent the worst them sense 
competition. They don’t need com- 
pete for the international news and per- 
spectives. These editors would come out 


The right-thinking press: 


Rolling back the radicals 
lowa City 


Harley-Davidson parked outside, 
mama the living room, the Vel- 
vet Underground tops the stack rec- 
ords, and bearded fellow shorts has 
his bare feet the cluttered desk. 
far good another rural Iowa 
transplant going grad school Iowa 
City. But look closer and there’s pic- 
ture mushroom cloud the wall 
with the headline Moscow. And 


Philip Weiss, contributing editor the Re- 
view, former executive editor The 
Harvard Crimson. 
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the back-issue newspapers that are all 
over the place turn out contain attacks 
humanists, Jane Fonda, the African 
National Congress, ‘‘faggots,’’ the 
ACLU, feminists who 
don’t shave their legs, AIDS sufferers, 
the Soviet Union, etc. Meet Jeffrey 
Renander, one the bad boys the 
right-wing college press. 

Since 1983, Renander, who thirty- 
two years old and his sixth year 
interrupted law-school career, has been 
the guiding spirit behind bristling 


Plus: 
What McKinle 
Hospital 


Fees 
Urbana Dabbles Foreign Policy 


far ahead they left the job containing 
the Evil Empire expanding Defense 
Department. The competition should 
come where they have chance win 
the local level, the administra- 
tion buildings and the sports departments 
and the student activities buildings and 
the health centers. That’s where the in- 
formation is, but then much easier 
write about restoring democracy 
Afghanistan. 


PHILIP WEISS 


monthly the University lowa now 
called the Campus Review. The paper 
loose and sometimes contradictory mix 
two strands conservatism: macho 
mistrust the Soviet Union and prairie 
reverence for tradition, the latter some- 
times expressed faith America’s 
Christian rebirth once judicial activism, 
the theory evolution, lesbians, abor- 
tion, and other modern terrors are 
cleared away (or, one writer put it, 
when world conditions cli- 
maxed great world war [have ended 
with] the triumphant return and thou- 
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sand-year reign Christ Earth’’). 

the business building con- 
servative Renander says. 
don’t consider myself real 

Before finding his niche the shag- 
carpeted apartment Coralville, five 
minutes off the University lowa cam- 
pus, Renander bounced around and went 
down some dead ends. grew the 
middle child seven strict religious 
household southwestern Iowa and got 
liberated only the late sixties when 
marched Des Moines protest the 
Vietnam War. Iowa State University 
was self-described hedonist and ‘‘a 
bit druggie’’; once pleaded guilty 
possession marijuana. Before land- 
ing law school got M.A. 
philosophy. 

The paper originated nearly four years 
ago after Renander and Jerry Taylor, his 
since-departed co-founder, mailed off 
clippings from the left-leaning student 
daily, The Daily Iowan, the Institute 
for Educational Affairs, which was es- 
tablishing itself the Vatican college 
conservatism. The IEA flew the Iowa 
boys out for goggle-eyed weekend 
New York, part which they spent 
student conference being enlisted 
neocon barnstormer Midge Decter the 
war ideas journalists must combat 
the ‘‘bad ideas, false ideas [and] 
America-hating 

The University was then 
what Renander thought its seven- 
teenth year leftist hegemony, and the 
IEA was generous. gave the new con- 
servative paper, then called The Hawk- 
eye Review, $4,865 all. Other 
conservative college papers have come 
and gone with spurts similar funding, 
but the Campus Review, which changed 
its name after dispute between Ren- 
ander and Taylor, has since found its 
feet. Today its financial lifeline Free- 
dom Enterprises, Inc., direct-mail em- 
pire Cedar Falls, set one 
the state’s conservative moguls, 
Leroy Corey. Corey raises money for 
the paper sending appeals con- 
servatives around the country, many 
whom, Renander concedes, are either 
long out college have never been. 

Renander’s paper aims please cur- 
mudgeons. Though promotes New 
Wave music and even exhibits weak- 
ness for psychedelic drugs (once sug- 
gesting that dropping acid had 
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something with freedom 
thought), its pages are characterized 
earnest attacks the campus left and 
other misguided liberals, some written 
another no-longer youthful ex-Bo- 
hemian, John Gillis. While Gillis’s 
pointed cultural analyses tend man- 
nered for trees), they’ve 
made him the Campus Review’s first big 
success story, uplifting him from em- 
ployment Sioux City, steel 
warehouse staff position Reli- 
gious Freedom Alert, conservative 
monthly published Washington. The 
Review’s West Germany-based Euro- 
pean correspondent David Ka- 
mioner (pictured holding beer one 
hand and gun the other), who has 
written that negotiations with the Rus- 
sians will take the United States ‘‘right 
down sucker avenue for the umpteenth 
time the twentieth 


addition holding the paper to- 
gether, Renander the chief con- 
tributor the Perspectives 

column, three-page lineup quotes 
and quick-read attacks such targets 
Nelson Mandela, The Daily Iowan, 
and women’s support groups. Like sim- 
ilar columns other campus conserva- 
tive papers, Perspectives apes its 
National Review and American Specta- 
tor daddies. Among Renander’s peeves 
are feminists. once wrote the Na- 
tional Organization for Women, 
bad Eleanor [Smeal]’s group mil- 
lion debt. Maybe she ought hold 
few bake sales raise money.”’ 

Renander was most biting his cov- 
erage Democrat Tom Harkin’s suc- 
cessful 1984 campaign unseat 
incumbent Senator Roger Jepsen, Re- 
publican. Renander took Harkin 
every issue leading the election, 
topping the front page with sell-lines 
such TOM HARKIN AND HIS RADICAL 
CRONIES, THE TRUTH ABOUT TOM HAR- 
KIN!, PROOF THAT TOM HARKIN RAD- 
ICAL, HARKIN’S NUKE KOOK BACKER 
EXPOSED. One story assailed Harkin’s 
support for abortion and featured car- 
toon bloodied abortus with the cap- 

The attacks the candidate Renander 
called ultra liberal, perhaps even 
radical were especially question- 
able because Renander was during the 
same period working half-time ex- 


ecutive director political action com- 
mittee Leroy Corey had set defeat 
Harkin. When asked him about the con- 
flict last year, Renander said, wore 
two was not upfront with 
his readers. The masthead the Review 
bore the claim that the paper was 
nonpartisan and 
one editorial signed the editor as- 
serted that the paper had ‘‘partisan 
political 

Since Jepsen’s defeat, Renander has 
continued work for Corey PACs 
first, the Mid-America Conservative Po- 
litical Action Committee and now 
wans for Effective Government, which 
backs the policies lowa’s Republican 
governor, Terry Branstad. When 
caught with him phone this past 
summer, nine months after interview 
Iowa, Renander said once again, 
wear two 

Even so, the paper’s partisan tilt and 
its occasionally scabrous tone have been 
softened. Indeed, while trying main- 
tain its sense humor, the paper has 
become more considered. addition 
predictable piece accusing Nicaragua 
providing haven for terrorists, the 
July issue featured investigation 
alleged government abuse the Hopi 
Indians Arizona. took that issue 
away from the Renander says. 
realize we’re going around 
for while, it’s not flash the pan, 
we’re trying appeal more the 

often seems that the people Ren- 
ander wants appeal are not much 
the students the University lowa 
and the twenty other schools where 
roughly 23,000 his press run 
28,000 issues are distributed, but the 
5,000 conservatives around the 
country who receive the Campus Review 
the mail and now and then write out 
$10 $15 checks that lonely voice 
moderation that oh, radicalized 
state. Acknowledging his debt out- 
siders, Renander says that would like 
rely more local advertising but for 
now that out the question. 
poor state, there’s doubt about it, 
haven’t participated the Reagan 
says. 

The editor declined show the 
appeals the Review mails out, but Leroy 
Corey was not shy and sent along five. 
They had almost biblical ring. 
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Liberal-basher: Jeffrey Renander edits the Campus Review the University lowa. 


must tell you that have survived the 
fight with our liberal enemies who tried 
destroy but that must now face 
another crisis,’’ said one. unless 
can get the money keep publish- 
ing, the radicals will have won any- 


many students away from God and they 
make many others afraid speak out for 


They poison entire university with 
their 
The pieces, although signed Ren- 
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ander, were composed Corey after 
Renander supplied him with information 
about the latest outrage for example, 
the time that group left-wing stu- 
dents pilfered stacks the Review and 
then bragged doing so. When asked 
Renander about the appeals, said 
there was nothing them even 
The letters, went on, must compete 
with dozens other conservative fund- 
raising appeals, and Corey has found 
that the lowest-common-denominator 
approach formula that works. 


Renander’s co-founder pink- 
cheeked Jerry Taylor, Sioux City ac- 
countant’s son who one time was 
suing Renander for $400,000 com- 
plicated grounds that tried explain 
over breakfast, ending pouring 
sugar all over his hash browns isn’t 
charitable: letters are scare 
sheets. People picture sort Berkeley- 
like place where they’re burning the flag, 
and they get real emotional. There’s 
lot money the Campus 

How much? This not easy ques- 
tion answer. Last fall, Corey told 
that the appeals raise about $140,000 
year, which between and per- 
cent eaten direct-mail expenses. 
Wrong, Renander said recently; the fig- 
ure closer $100,000, which 
receives $50,000 put out the paper. 

Apparently one’s getting rich. 
Renander says paid $351 every two 
weeks for his half-time labors, while 
writers make $10 article. Renander 
pays his twenty-hour-a-week secretary 
$4.80 hour; he’s trying scrape 
$3,000 for computer which 
typesetting; still rises A.M. 
couple times month drive the forty 
miles Wapello, where con- 
servative printer gives him percent 
break. And when the paper published, 
it’s Renander who gets print-blackened 
hands unloading bundles, Renander who 
stands front the student union flog- 
ging Reviews. 

That’s where saw him last, his eyes 
sparkling tucked papers under the 
arms passersby, gleefully pointing out 
radical leaders they approached. 
all signs, leftist hegemony was still 
force, and when one malefactor scoffed 
and crumpled the Review, Renander 
seemed overjoyed. Chirping, dancing 
from one foot the other, interrupting 
himself buttonhole innocent con- 
front black South African student, 
brought mind that other Iowa 
charmer, the one who danced around the 
monument the little town, singing, 
got trouble, right here River 
City, and starts with that rhymes 
wita and that stands Ren- 
ander couid also thought selling 
trouble, selling alarmable conserv- 
atives. Trouble right there the lowa 
River. Trouble with who? Well, that 
rhymes with and that stands for the 
ultraleft. 


} 
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Another appeal said, 
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radicals are dangerous!!!!! They turn 
religious values and for America!!!!! 
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Can plump 
newcomer from 
the suburbs survive 
the mean streets 
New York? 

KAREN ROTHMYER 


Melville, Long Island, lot farther 
away from midtown Manhattan than 
even the train Far Rockaway can 
take you. get there the most direct 
route, you spend hour and fifteen min- 
utes, more less, the Long Island 
Expressway, hot slab highway that 


Karen Rothmyer contributing editor 
the Review. 


for the Big 


seems attract many trailer trucks 
the New Jersey Turnpike but lack 
those stunningly ugly views that tell you 
you’re heading toward the heartland 
industrial America. 

The Long Island Expressway doesn’t 
anywhere, except nearly the end 
Long Island. Heading due east from 
Queens the borough across the river 
from Manhattan that spreads outward 
the city line helps bind together one 
the largest, richest suburban sprawls 
America, whose limits are dictated 
only the Atlantic Ocean and Long 
Island Sound. 

Melville one those towns that 
roads like the expressway have helped 
create: diner, firehouse, the odd 
farm, and stretch sleek, low-slung 
corporate office buildings. Along that 
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stretch, just across from Pinelawn Na- 
tional Cemetery, Newsday, rich and 
bent growth the readers and 
towns serves. With daily circulation 
well over half million, Newsday 
modern journalistic success story, the 
coming age the suburban news- 
paper America. 

But Newsday not about stop 
there. keeping with the standard cor- 
porate axiom that company has grow 
die and just maybe because News- 
day tired being national prize- 
winning publication that nobody the 
country’s media capital pays much at- 
tention Newsday has lately been 
casting its eyes westward. The result 
over the past eighteen months has been 
steady hum traffic the Long Is- 
land Expressway Newsday steps 
its efforts create daily newspaper 
New York. 

this point it’s anybody’s guess 
whether New York Newsday will succeed 
becoming the first profitable new 
paper major urban center decades. 
But one possibly decisive factor for 
good ill remains seen that 
the new paper shares lot more than just 
with its parent. With 
Third Avenue and 49th Street Man- 
hattan, but copydesk, printing presses, 
and the top brass Melville, New York 
Newsday’s ties with Long Island News- 
day are day-in and day-out reality. And 
while there are plans for bringing the 
copydesk and, perhaps, new printing 
press New York, the essential nature 
those ties unlikely change. 


Newsday going there,’’ says Stan- 
ley Asimov, vice-president for editorial 
administration. ‘‘New York Newsday has 
have the same character and the same 
standards. don’t want separate 


Trying seize the middie ground 


The product that Newsday selling 
New York looks and reads lot like its 
parent. Both papers are fat color tabloids 
whose general tone and style exhibit in- 
telligence, high purpose, and occa- 
sional tendency toward numbing excess. 
(In the case New York Newsday, this 
pattern broken from time time 
story headline loud racy that 
nearly jumps off the page 
someone had suddenly decided that the 
paper needed spicing but couldn’t 
quite figure out how it.) 


two papers handle national, 
sports, and business reporting 
jointly for the most part, true 
also for much the arts and life-style 
coverage: that is, the same staff works 
for both papers but tailors the product 
suit city and suburban needs. recent 
series baby-boomers, for example, 
ran similar form both papers but 
with some different interviews. Both 
papers also offer columnists Murray 
Kempton and Sydney Schanberg. 
Newsday has made clear, however, 
that the city paper not going just 
reworked version Long Island News- 
day. The pages New York Newsday 


are filled with local material produced 
city staff that now numbers about 
160. mid-June, New York News- 
day’s circulation stood 103,000, ac- 
cording company figures. 

Donald Forst, the New York editor 
Newsday, says the pace the New York 
product should faster than that its 
parent but that should retain such hall- 
marks the lengthy series for which 
Newsday famous. Forst, who was 
Long Island Newsday editor the sev- 
enties before going news jobs 
Los Angeles and Boston, recalls with 
pride that himself once edited series 
heroin that ran for thirty-nine days 
and had cut fit into book. 

New York Newsday’s competition 
consists The New York Times, the 
Daily News, and the New York Post. 
With the Times virtually unassailable 
the highbrow end the scale and Rupert 
Murdoch’s Post the most sensational 
the three, the News positioned most 
closely where New York Newsday 
would like be. But Newsday looking 
for audience that believes not 
being addressed either the News 
the other papers. 

felt there was information 
need that was not being met, which 
defined the says Newsday 
chairman David Laventhol. Forst, the 
New York editor, says, “‘If you regard 
the noise level The New York Times 
zero and the Daily News ten, 

Laventhol says thinks that, over 
time, the Long Island and New York 


Newsdays may have become more 
separate than they are now. com- 
urban, vertical community, contrasted 
with Long Island. Long Island place 
where issues are discussed. New 
York, personalities are more important. 
Jackie Kennedy doesn’t walk down the 
streets Long Island. Even the writing 
stories different, and that leads 
lots tugs the newsroom. But not 
the part 

The News, New York Newsday’s most 
direct competitor, has other kinds 
problems: its circulation, now 1.3 mil- 
lion, has for years been downward 
trend (though officials claim the most 
recent drop solely reflection 
price hike); and its revenues, owing 
local department store closings, are suf- 
ficiently imperiled have caused an- 
nouncement June that there would 
staff cuts. But with Jimmy Breslin lead- 
ing the cast News columnists and 
front page that continues the News’s rep- 
utation for sparkling headlines, the News 
still the champ looking and reading 
like what traditional New York tabloid 
supposed be. 

believe that New York mass-me- 
dia paper has street-smart, jazzy, 
attractive the newsstand because 
that’s the image New York has it- 
says News managing editor James 
Willse, New York City policeman’s 
son who was formerly managing editor 
the San Francisco Examiner. Noting 
that the News has combined circulation 
Long Island and New Jersey 
about 400,000, Willse adds, 
people aren’t buying the paper for how 
well cover Long Island New Jer- 
sey; they’re buying for how well 
cover New 

anything does the News in, Willse 
believes, won’t Newsday; will 
the News’s inability get its own house 
order. got get our costs 
Willse says. still costing 
too much put out the 

Willse’s deputy city editor the News 
Jonathan Landman, who previously 
worked for fifteen months Long Is- 
land Newsday. Landman says he’s im- 
pressed with Newsday’s capabilities. 
beat our ass fair amount 
says Landman. ‘‘They’re good 
measuring stick for But, adds, 
some the qualities Long Island 
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Newsday can liability New York. 
Because the limited amount break- 
ing news Long Island, says, 
way Newsday covers Long Island 
have lots meetings come with 
ideas. The Daily News propelled 
the press Landman also says 
that Newsday bends over backward not 
take advantage its monopoly po- 
sition, leading times almost too 
much sense responsibility. 
accustomed being Olym- 
says. 


Head head with champ 


Comparisons Newsday and the News 
over several weeks turn large num- 
ber first-rate stories New York 
Newsday: June feature the mood 
Wall Street watering holes after sev- 
eral young men pled guilty insider 
trading charges; thoroughly readable 
June piece the Yankees’ reaction 
loss the Red Sox; series begin- 
ning May no-bid city deals in- 
volving developers who many cases 
are close city officials. 

Such comparisons, however, also turn 
quite few examples the qualities 
that Landman describes. While the News 
led the paper May with story 
major local interest the arrest the 
son the Staten Island borough presi- 
dent connection with what was be- 
lieved racial attack New York 
Newsday had only small story deep 
inside the paper. The News’s ability 
move fast was evident the photos ac- 
companying June story about baby 
falling from seventeenth-floor apart- 
ment. While the News had close-up 
the child ambulance, Newsday had 
settle for picture, obviously taken 
later, neighbors looking the 
building where the fall had occurred. 

But isn’t just speed better sense 
what will play New York that sets 
the two papers apart. June 24, both 
papers carried stories about the disbar- 
ment Roy Cohn, major figure 
New York (who has since died). The 
Daily News story began: Cohn 
pugnacious lawyer for jet-setters, al- 
leged mobsters, and elderly rich widows 
was disbarred yesterday for 
cusable’ professional misconduct in- 
cluding ‘dishonesty, fraud, deceit, and 

comparison, the New York News- 


day story appeared tame fault. 
began: Cohn, attorney whose 
career has been marked controversy, 
was disbarred yesterday the New 
York court that admitted him the prac- 
tice law years Never once 
did the Newsday lead story mention 
Cohn’s powerful role the city, and 
only other articles the coverage 
consisted the main story, three side- 
bars, and profile the life-style section 
did mention some Cohn’s most 
famous exploits, including serving 
counsel the McCarthy committee 
the 1950s. Thorough the Newsday 
coverage was, explaining length last 
opportunity for appeal that the News 
missed out on, Newsday took almost 
three pages what the News did 
more snappily and more precisely 
one. 

Whatever problems New York News- 
day may have finding its way city 
paper, one asset that encourages the as- 
sumption that can overcome them 
the enthusiasm its staff. most ac- 
counts New York Newsday terrific 
place work. Salaries are high 
higher than the other city papers, 
there’s strong sense excitement 
growing out the feeling being 
the ground floor something new, 
and there are sacred cows. at- 
mosphere open, unparanoid, and un- 
nitpicking,’’ says columnist Sydney 
Schanberg, formerly The New York 
Times. Access the city’s leaders 
Jim Dwyer, who adds that it’s satisfying 
hold your own against competitors 
who have the advantage long-standing 
sources and inside tips. Last year’s ap- 
pointment Don Forst, whose relation- 
ship with Laventhol goes back their 
days the New York Herald Tribune, 
seen having given the paper en- 
ergetic and powerful champion. 


the other hand, there are some 
drawbacks working for New 

York Newsday. One reporter 

says that the paper’s small circulation 
makes for atmosphere ‘‘almost like 
journalism school: your work almost 
exercise. But that’s The 
reporter also speaks widespread 
feeling that Long Island reporters have 
better crack national assignments, 
reality which Laventhol acknowledges. 
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our major concerns that 
don’t want reduce Long Island 
farm says. 

That more Long Island Newsday re- 
porters haven’t opted come into the 
city may have something with ego 
and something with caution. 
still smaller paper,’’ one Long Island 
staff member says. doesn’t 
make you might out the 


Metropolitan yearnings 
and resistance 


1970, shortly after the Times Mirror 
Company bought Newsday, Editor 
Publisher magazine reported remarks 
made Otis Chandler, then chief the 
Times Mirror newspaper division, re- 
garding Newsday’s reported interest 
coming into New York. According 
Editor Publisher, Chandler, the 
occasion visit New York, 
all the gossip and rumor concerning 
Newsday aspirations invade the met- 
ropolitan market’’ and insisted that 
Newsday intended build complete 
newspaper serving its own community 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties Long 

David Laventhol, fifty-three, chair- 
man Newsday and recently named 
president the parent firm, says that 
the time but that lot things have 
changed sixteen years. Among them, 
says Laventhol, the fact that Newsday 
has now virtually reached its limits 
Long Island. 

Laventhol notes that Newsday moved 
into Queens 1977 after the folding 
the Long Island Press, Queens-based 
daily, but says that the company even- 
tually concluded that the borough’s res- 
idents identify more closely with the city 
than with Long Island. When looked 
1982 though the News might shut 
down result its continuing finan- 
cial and labor problems, Laventhol says, 
serious planning for city paper got un- 
der way. 

national company and 
there’s some value being New 
says Laventhol. would 
not paper just for Nor, 
insists Laventhol, whose substantial ap- 
pearance and deliberate style seem 
piece with his publication, the future 
-of New York Newsday dependent 
what happens its competition. 
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have the economic ability maintain 
this investment says. 

According Laventhol, the addi- 
tional costs putting out New York 
Newsday are excess ten million 
dollars’’ year but less than twenty mil- 
lion or, says, about equal 
the editorial costs the New York of- 
fice. Times Mirror doesn’t make public 
the separate results its various news 
properties, but Newsday that is, Long 
Island Newsday together with its New 
York venture thought have had 
operating profits about $80 million 
last year. Newsday enthusiasts like 
compare the investment New York 
Newsday with what takes these days 
buy major newspaper, for ex- 
ample, the $600 million Times Mirror 
agreed pay this year for Baltimore’s 
Sun newspapers. 

matter how Newsday’s investment 
compares with buying going concern, 


‘Newsday has virtually 
reached its limits 
Long 


the true test its soundness will the 
paper’s ability some point attract 
significant amount new advertising 
other than what Laventhol freely admits 
are current discount rates. 

Right now, New York Newsday 
stuffed with ads every description, but 
they aren’t bringing much cash. 
That’s because most advertisers are run- 
ning identical ads Long Island News- 
day and New York Newsday, for small 
add-on cost typically eighteen cents 
line more than the $4.55 rate ad- 
vertiser pays for Long Island Newsday 
alone. And there’s downside the 
arrangement: Laventhol says wants 
educate advertisers the notion that 
New York and Long Island are one mar- 
ket, but for lawn furniture looks 


out place person with lawn. 

David Targe, Newsday’s executive 
vice-president for marketing, says there 
are plans alter the company’s ad- 
vertising policy. discuss peo- 
ple’s perceptions, but there’s been 
discussion dropping says. 
far, Targe concedes, while New York 
Newsday has picked some accounts 
Queens, hasn’t attracted any major 
new metropolitan retailers. 

Substantial new business may 
long time coming. spokesman for 
Stern’s, major department store chain 
that advertises Long Island Newsday 
and elected take the New York add- 
on, says thinks that New York News- 
day far better paper than the News. 
also thinks that read the au- 
dience wants reach. But, adds, 
wouldn’t consider cutting back the 
advertising now does the News un- 
til New York Newsday’s circulation 
reaches least 300,000. they get 
the circulation, get says. 
Others talk even higher numbers. 

And it’s not just numbers that matter. 
purpose buying newspapers 
for broad says Carl Kotheimer, 
media director Della Femina Travi- 
sano, the advertising agency that handles 
the New York Mets. use The New 
York Times and the Daily News for broad 
coverage the five boroughs and 
use Long Island Newsday for Long Is- 
Even the cheap add-on rate, 
Kotheimer says, doesn’t think New 
York Newsday worth because 
don’t believe buying different 
people’’ observation borne out 
least part Newsday’s own studies, 
which find that more than half those 
reading the paper are also reading an- 
other paper. What all adds to, says 
Kotheimer, that seems that 
for them succeed, someone’s going 
have 


Visit battle zone 


Queens, the heavily residential borough 
that home about two million New 
York City’s seven million people, was 
Newsday’s first beachhead New York 
City and still its area greatest 
strength. mid-June, according the 
company, Queens accounted for about 
78,000 New York Newsday’s total cir- 
culation 103,000. (Circulation was 
17,000 Manhattan and 8,000 
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Brooklyn, areas more recent penetra- 
tion.) The 78,000 Queens figure com- 
pares with about 40,000 daily sales 
Queens edition that Long Island News- 
day used put out meaning that 
some sense New York Newsday has 
picked about 38,000 new Queens 
readers. comparison with Newsday, 
the Post currently has circulation 
about 103,500 Queens, out about 
752,000 city-wide, according Post of- 
ficials, while the News has estimated 
225,000 out total 1.3 million. 

Rego Park about typical 
Queens you can get neither heavily 
industrialized, like some the neigh- 
borhoods nearer Manhattan, 
tually all one-family homes, like the 
farther-out sections near the city line. 
Queens Boulevard, the main drag, 
lined with department stores, office 
buildings, and luncheonettes, while just 
off the boulevard are streets apartment 
complexes and tightly packed homes. 
It’s here, Rego Park, and areas like 
this all over the city, that Newsday’s bat- 
tle win the hearts and minds New 
Yorkers will won lost. 

far, the locals Rego Park appear 
interested but not wildly so. Post and 
News sales appear have been little af- 
fected Newsday’s entry, with one 
news dealer offering the opinion that 
most her customers who’ve switched 
Newsday seem have done be- 
cause the price twenty-five cents 
compared with thirty-five for the other 
papers. 

Still, there are signs that there’s some- 
thing the Newsday readership theory. 
The traditional working class New 
York disappearing, along with the 
city’s manufacturing base, while the 
Wall Street office workers and other 
members the city’s growing service 
occupations are likely not these 
days have college educations and 
tastes match. Mark Spangenthal, 
young chef Manhattan restaurant 
who lives just off Queens Boulevard, 
says reads Newsday several times 
week, alternating with the Times, 
which reads principally for news 
the restaurant business. better read- 
ing than the Post and News and easier 
read than the says. And, 
he’s familiar with the paper. 

Carol Reiner, who manages the 
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concession the lobby the Rego Park 
office building where the Daily News has 
its Queens headquarters, says she 
switched from the News Newsday 
when Newsday began offering home de- 
livery. she says, explain- 
ing her decision. 

Fourteen floors above Reiner the 
News offices, bureau chief Thomas Pugh 
says that doesn’t sell New York News- 
day short. News editors Man- 
hattan think the Post the com- 
competition, not the Franklin 
Fisher, reporter who worked the 
News’s Brooklyn bureau when Newsday 
was beginning its push there, feels the 
story the Post reporter would usually 
there and once while the 
Fisher says. the Newsday re- 
porter always started showing then 
knew they were serious.”’ 


own Queens Boulevard the 
borough hall, Sam Samuels, 
press secretary the borough 
president’s office, has seen lot re- 
porters recent months. That’s because 
his former boss, borough president Don- 
ald Manes, stabbed himself death 
just investigation city corruption 
was getting under way. Samuels praises 
many aspects New York Newsday but 
finds its general flavor too leisurely and 
suburban. 

cover stories either extensively 
not says. Citing the scan- 
dals example what means, 
says, maybe has had more 
column inches but wonder who’s read- 
ing the amount coverage equal 
the interest the Then, says 
Samuels, there are the ads. there’s 
ten fifteen metro pages and then you 
get the ads for grass says. 
Queens people have tiny 
yards, not two And, notes Sam- 
uels, some aspects New York News- 
day seem foreign Queens, where 
many people regard Long Island just 
next door, what about attitudes the 
other boroughs? There, says, 
ple think that the only reason 

When Samuels speaks people the 
other boroughs, could referring 
someone like Mary Holloway. resi- 


dent Manhattan, Holloway the ex- 
ecutive director the Association for 
Better New York, sort New York 
version the Rotary Club. Holloway 
says she’s been reading Newsday for the 
same reason lot members the 
city’s power elite ‘‘I feel have 
keep But she’s not exactly won 
over. ‘‘I think it’s very she says. 
And, frankly, don’t care what’s sale 

For other reasons, Lloyd Williams, 
president the Uptown Chamber 
Commerce Harlem, similarly unen- 
thusiastic. important role 
they can play because there’s vacuum 
stories relevant our 
Williams says. they’re not doing 
similar vein, Manuel Rosa, 
deputy director the New York State 
Governor’s Office Hispanic Affairs, 
says that, while personally likes New 
York Newsday much that gets 
delivered every day his home 
Queens, you’re looking cov- 
erage Hispanic affairs the Hispanic 
community they’re just not 
Together, blacks and Hispanics now 
make about forty-five percent New 
York’s population. 

may that Newsday will triumph 
the end, whether that takes five years 
fifty. Over and over again, outsiders 
point out what’s wrong with the paper 
its strategy but then add, anybody 
can it, they 

Maybe there’s room for four papers 
New York; after all, there used 
dozen. Maybe the Post will fold and 
Newsday will pick the slack. 
maybe the News will fail because the 
high costs that worry Willse, because 
there are lot readers ready for what 
Newsday has offer. 

could that Newsday will sim- 
ply, flatly flop. wouldn’t the 
first time: the News did with Daily 
News Tonight; Time Inc. did with its 
cable magazine, cite two relatively 
recent examples. It’s just possible that 
one day fifteen years from now, some- 
one will ask what Newsday was doing 
spending all that money. And, that 
happens, maybe the answer will what 
one journalist sees ancient form 
poration that wants bigger 
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“Our community has akways inspired us, everything 
do, uphold the highest standards public 
Emilio Nicolas, General Manager KDTV 


STORY LOVE 
RUINS. 


hen the KDTV 

news crew 

reached Mexico 
City the aftershocks 
the 1985 earthquake, they 
had urgent responsibility. 

city million was 

cut off from the outside 
world. Families the 
United States had way 
knowing their friends 


and relatives were alive 


dead. 

the first Bay Area 
broadcast team the 
ground full eight hours, 
our crew had get the air 
quickly possible. they 
plugged their cables, stood 
and did their jobs. 

Getting the word out when 
nobody else could. even 
made its coverage available 
other stations and networks. 

Station staff back San Fran- 
cisco matched their perfor- 
mance. Breaking into scheduled 
programming with live reports. 
Working around the clock 
answer thousands telephone 
callers desperate for news. 


And raising nearly half 
million dollars disaster relief. 
Aid for victims who would have 
been helpless without it. 

The professionalism all 
those front the camera and 
behind has earned 
the Peabody Award—an honor 
coveted any broadcast 
news operation. 


> 


accept it, however, 
for all those non-profes- 
sionals front their 
television sets. Viewers 
who refused passive 
onlookers. Men and 
women who were moved 
what reported. 
And got involved. 

commitment 
its community has 


est ratings among affiliates 
the SIN Network. 

our professional colleagues. But 
the Spanish-speaking people 
the Bay Area give nothing 
less than our love. 

Because long ago learned 
depend each other good 
times and bad, today proud 
electronically-extended family. 
And proud recog- 
nized for our standard service 
this developing medium. 

community which 
remembers the best way 
communicate say how 
much you care. 


SAN FRANCISCO/SAN speak special language. 


the station the high- 
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Narco-terrorism: 


One pushed the administration got big play. 
The other, which required hard digging, 
almost make into print 


March three months be- 
fore President Reagan’s re- 
quest for $100 million 
renewed aid the anti-Sandinista 
tra’’ rebels was passed narrow mar- 
gin the House Representatives 
the president, televised address 
the nation, said, know every Amer- 
ican parent concerned about the drug 
problem will outraged learn that 
top Nicaraguan government officials are 
deeply involved drug 

this point, the camera left the pres- 
ident focus blurry, black-and- 
white still photograph. The man the 
photo, the president explained, was 
loading cocaine onto plane air- 
field outside the Nicaraguan capital 
which the Sandinistas will not 
the president concluded. out- 
law 

For nearly two years before the 
House’s June vote, allegations San- 
dinista-supported drug smuggling like 
the one made the president made 
headlines and were reported the eve- 
ning news. More recently, charges that 
the U.S.-backed contras are actively en- 
gaged illegal drug trafficking have 
also surfaced. Throughout the bitter de- 
bate over contra aid, both stories vied 
for the attention the press. Yet while 
news organizations seemed eagerly 
embrace one story the Sandinista drug 
connection the other for the most part 
was met with skepticism. review 
the coverage reveals, among other 
things, how the press can led astray 
its penchant for covering events 
Central America from Washington. 

was July 17, 1984 nearly two 


Joel Millman free-lance writer who lives 
New York. 
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JOEL MILLMAN 


years before Reagan delivered his ad- 
dress the nation that The Wash- 
ington Times broke the story the 
Sandinista drug connection, reporting 
that members Nicaragua’s 
Marxist military junta have been linked 
cocaine smuggling into the United 
Citing unidentified ‘‘U.S. 
Washington, the story went 
say that ‘‘a number highly 
placed Nicaraguan government officials 
[had] actively participated the drug 
smuggling operation, including Defense 
Minister Humberto Ortega and In- 
terior Minister Tomas Borge 

turned out, the paper’s sources 
had leaked information about Drug En- 
forcement Administration undercover 
investigation several major Colom- 
bian cocaine exporters. The day after the 
story broke Washington, one the 
DEA agents engaged the investigation 
filed affidavit federal district court 
Miami support request for war- 
rants for the arrest six alleged drug 
smugglers, including Nicaraguan 
named Frederico Vaughan. But whereas 
the Washington Times story had impli- 
cated top Sandinista officials, the DEA 
affidavit made such claim. 

What the document does contain are 
three pieces information implying the 
connivance the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment: that one the Colombian drug 
lords had told U.S. government in- 
formant the pilot who had flown the 
cocaine from Colombia the U.S. via 
Managua that had reached 
agreement with the Sandinistas’’; that 
the informant had said that large 
amount cocaine had been unloaded 
military personnel’’; and 
that the informant’s contact Nicara- 
gua, Frederico Vaughan, was aide 
the Minister the 


date, the claims that the mysterious 
Frederico Vaughan was involved 
smuggling cocaine and that Nicaragua 
has been used transshipment poirt 
for cocaine traffickers have rested almost 
exclusively the testimony the gov- 
ernment’s undercover informant, con- 
victed drug trafficker. That Vaughan 
was the man’’ Nicara- 
gua’s interior minister, The Washing- 
ton Times reported, that had ever 
served top-level position the Ni- 
caraguan government, has never been 
proved. When questioned Robert 
McCartney, The Washington Post’s cor- 
respondent Central America, Ni- 
caraguan government spokesman (who 
may may not have been telling the 
truth) said Vaughan had worked briefly 
for the Interior Ministry Managua but 
had left the government 1982 two 
years before the photo was taken. 

Back Washington, few reporters 
questioned the unsubstantiated assertion 
that Vaughan was aide Interior 
Minister Tomas Porge sought as- 
certain what his true position the gov- 
ernment might have been. Instead, 
reporters quoted unnamed administra- 
tion sources who said that the Nicara- 
guan leadership was more deeply 
involved cocaine smuggling than even 
the DEA was prepared 

government affidavit filed 
United States District Court today ac- 
cused the Nicaraguan government di- 
rect involvement cocaine trafficking 
The New York Times reported 
July 19, 1984. Writing from Washing- 
ton, Joel Brinkley described the contents 
the Miami affidavit, adding that 
officials also said today 
that two senior Nicaraguan government 
officials, Interior Minister Tomas Borge 
and Defense Minister Humberto Ortega, 
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had also been directly involved the 
drug Although DEA officials 
would not comment the case, Brink- 
ley continued, senior administra- 
tion officials said surveillance 
Nicaragua had established beyond doubt 
that Mr. Borge and Mr. Ortega were di- 
rect participants the cocaine smug- 
gling 

These charges were repeated both 
wire services, NBC News, and The 
Washington Times, which quoted 
telligence sources’’ saying that the 
smuggling operation was super- 
vised KGB agents assigned Man- 
Most bold, however, was the Los 
Angeles Times. Under the headline 
SEIZED MIAMI COCAINE SMUGGLING 
LINKED NICARAGUAN INTERIOR MIN- 
ISTER, Staff writer Ronald Ostrow re- 
ported that intelligence 
had obtained photograph Borge 
standing the plane the cocaine 
bound for the U.S. was being loaded. 


there been photograph 

Borge standing the plane 

there apparently was 
Frederico Vaughan probably 
would have been indicted. But when 
Vaughan (in absentia) and ten others 
were indicted July 27, neither Borge 
nor the Sandinista government was men- 
tioned the court papers. think 
there’s growing indications that the gov- 
ernment Nicaragua playing some 
part the cocaine coming into the 
United DEA special agent Peter 
Gruden told Washington Post reporter 
Rick Atkinson after the indictments were 
added, confusingly, it’s hard say 
there’s any complicity the part Ni- 


Caraguan 


few days later, August the 
DEA released photographs taken the 
pilot informant the same photographs 
that President Reagan would ultimately 
show the screen during his televised 
speech. According the DEA, they pic- 
tured Vaughan, Colombian cocaine 
smuggler named Pablo Escobar, and 
several other men (including the DEA 
informant) loading what were said 
duffel bags filled with cocaine into 
plane. Although many news organiza- 
tions would later report that Sandinista 
military personnel were helping load 
the plane, none the men pictured was 
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uniform. And nowhere seen was 
Tomas Borge, Humberto Ortega, any 
other member the Sandinista junta. 

Nevertheless, over the next year, al- 
legations that top Sandinista officials en- 
gaged cocaine smuggling were made 
repeatedly newspapers and tele- 
vision and were duly reported ma- 
jor news organizations without much 
question. 

October 1984, for example, CBS 
News, The New York Times, and The 
Wall Street Journal reported that fugi- 
tive American financier Robert Vesco 
was working with the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment finance cocaine smuggling 
into the United States. Citing officials 
the U.S. Customs Service, all three re- 
ports linked Vesco Frederico 
Vaughan, ‘‘a man associated 
with the Nicaraguan interior 
(CBS News). Yet, according Richard 
Gregorie, the assistant U.S. attorney 
who conducted the case against the al- 
leged drug smugglers indicted with 
Vaughan, his investigation never turned 
links between Vesco and Vaughan (or 
any member the Sandinista leadership 
for that matter). Apparently, none the 
reporters from CBS, the Times, the 
Journal had thought call Gregorie. 

The following April, the Vesco con- 
nection was back the news when 
former drug trafficker turned govern- 
ment informant named James Her- 
ring, Jr., testified before the Senate 
Children, Families, Drugs, and Alco- 
holism Subcommittee that had 


worked with Vesco help the Nicara- 
guan government build cocaine-pro- 
cessing laboratory near Managua. 
Seemingly unaware that was contra- 
dicting his own past coverage, New York 
Times reporter Joel Brinkley wrote that 
now federal officials have said 
they were unable show that trafficking 
was the work the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment and not just corrupt government 

March this year, three days 
after Reagan delivered his nationwide 
address, Brinkley had very different 
story tell. Drug Enforcement 
Administration today disputed asser- 
tion President Reagan that ‘top Nic- 
araguan Government officials are deeply 
involved drug trafficking,’ Brinkley 
reported. According DEA 
ment, continued, the agency had 
information implicating Minister 
Interior other Nicaraguan 
Still more interesting from journalistic 
point view was the comment sen- 
ior DEA official who was quoted say- 
ing that the agency had issued similar 
statements the past all apparently 
ignored the mainstream press and 
was making its position known once 
again refute’’ the president’s re- 
marks. Farther down the article, 
the course reviewing the 1984 case 
involving Vaughan, Brinkley for the first 


The Sandinista connection? According 
the Reagan administration, this photo 
shows Nicaraguan official handing 

informant airstrip near Managua. 
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time identified him man 
aide the Nicaraguan Interior 
(Emphasis added.) 

Thus, after nearly two years, the San- 
dinista drug connection, which had 
proved useful the administration’s 
campaign win congressional funding 
for the contras, had come unstuck. 


the press demonstrated wide- 
eyed eagerness accept the 
administration’s line 
officials, seemed lackadaisical when 
came pursuing the contra drug story. 

The first comprehensive report the 
involvement the contras drug smug- 
gling appeared the end 1985, when 
the Associated Press ran story based 
the investigations reporters Robert 
Parry and Brian Barger. Parry, career 
reporter, started covering events 
Central America from the Washington 
bureau 1981. Barger (who resigned 
from the agency August) came the 
early 1985 after covering Latin 
America for nine years for The Wash- 
ington Post, Pacific News Service, ABC 
News, and others. was Barger who 
had discovered the CIA man- 
distributed contra forces 1984. 
But was only after Parry got onto the 
story and emphasized the manual’s en- 
dorsement assassinations that be- 
came front-page news. 1985, Parry 
won the George Polk Award for his re- 
porting Central America. 

March 1985, Barger, who had writ- 
ten several stories about private U.S. 
groups that were helping outfit and 
train contra forces, began hearing that 
the rebel leaders were involved drug 
smuggling. His sources, says, were 
concerned that the drug trafficking was 
discovered, the Reagan administration 
would set back its efforts obtain 
more military funding for the rebels. 
asked one source, former contra 
trainer, had gone the authorities 
with his information, and said 
Barger recalls. few weeks 
later, said looked though nothing 
was being done about it. Later, Bob 
[Parry] and found that officials from 
several [U.S.] law enforcement agencies 
were looking into the charges, and there 
was feeling that their reports were 
going into vacuum. Eventually, they 
began talking with 
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After contacting several law enforce- 
ment agents, many whom confirmed 
the rumors, Parry and Barger asked their 
editors send them Central America 
track down the story. Initially, citing 
the many reporters already posted 
Central America, the editors refused. 
But finally compromise was struck, 
and early December the pair flew, not 
Central America, but Miami. 

Miami, contras and contra sup- 
porters described well-developed co- 
caine transshipment base northern 
Costa Rica. After flurry phone calls 
Washington, the two reporters were 
told they could fly Costa Rica, 
where they soon learned that local offi- 
cials had charged contra commander 
with cocaine trafficking but had been un- 
able bring him trial because had 
fled Panama. addition, U.S. law 
enforcement officials the region told 
the reporters that drug smuggling had 
become established practice among 
the main contra factions Costa Rica. 
Other sources identified members the 
Miami-based anti-Castro terrorist group 
Brigade 2506 the chief link between 
Colombian cocaine lords, the contras, 
and drug distributors the U.S. 

Back Washington, Parry and Bar- 
ger began following leads and 
boiling down their notes into 1,500- 
word story. quickly became clear that 
their superiors were uncomforta- 
ble. has Parry says. 
first, but first get second.’ 
other words, top, but let someone 
else break the 

was probably the most heavily ed- 
ited story the history the 
recalls one staff member. 
start out questioning sources. They 
weaken and weaken, then they say, 
‘Why the doing this story?’ 
Which, then, good question since 
all the good stuff the cutting-room 
floor, Parry, for his part, 
describes the arguments with editors 
adding that each version the 
story had sent New York for 
approval. (AP executive editor Walter 
Mears says that the New York head- 
quarters often takes hand Washing- 
ton stories. don’t regard that 
view, this and all stories, tight- 
ening attribution and proving your point 
strengthens the 


The AP’s concern about such sen- 
sitive story was understandable. ore 
point, administration official who was 
one the reporters’ sources asked them 
delete portion the story. was 
concerned with the naming Amer- 
ican, expatriate farmer named John 
says staff member. Hull, 
who owns property Costa Rica near 
the Nicaraguan border, said one 
the CIA’s unofficial links the con- 
tras. senior White House official 
called and said Hull had enough prob- 
lems right the staff member says. 
very much wanted keep his 
name out the 

Christmas approached, Parry says, 
looked more and more the wire 
service wasn’t going run the story. 
December 16, however, editor work- 
ing overnight Prensa Asociada, 
the AP’s Spanish-language wire, called 
the Parry-Barger story his com- 
puter terminal and, without checking 
see had been cleared for publication, 
translated the latest draft and sent out 
over the wire. The next morning the 
story appeared Spanish-language 
papers New York, Miami, and 
throughout Latin America. FEDERAL 
AGENTS LINK CONTRAS DRUG SMUG- 
GLING declared New York’s Diario/ 
Prensa. the story was 
quote from official linking 
tually all’’ contra factions drug smug- 
gling, well reference John 
Hull, from whose farm drug shipments 
were allegedly flown. (The story also 
included denial from Hull, who said 
that the charges amounted 
nist 


hree days later, December 20, 
the ran English-language 
version the story. Gone was 
the reference linking all’’ 
contra factions drug smuggling, 
was any mention Hull. But the Eng- 
lish version lacked some the impact 
the Spanish, was longer and con- 
tained number new twists. Accord- 
ing Parry and Barger, CIA report 
narcotics trafficking said that the con- 
tra group ARDE, led former Sandi- 
nista Eden Pastora, had used cocaine- 
trafficking profits buy more than 
$250,000 worth arms. 
The Parry-Barger investigation pro- 
vided the kind evidence that should 
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have encouraged other big news orga- 
nizations follow the story. There 
was documentary evidence regarding the 
charges against contra leaders Costa 
Rica, and there was the connection 
Brigade 2506 Miami, organization 
reporters had covered previously. 

Yet, although Parry and Barger’s De- 
cember story was picked the 
Los Angeles Times, Newsday, and The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, did not travel 
much farther. The New York Times, 
which had printed earlier stories 
about the contras, did not pick this 
one. The Washington Post held the story 
for week, then published deep inside 
the paper. Aside from passing refer- 
ence Tom Brokaw NBC Nightly 
News, none the broadcast networks 
the story. 

After the first the year, Parry and 
Barger approached Washington bureau 
chief Charles Lewis and proposed sec- 
ond trip Central America, this time 
adding Nicaragua and Honduras their 
itinerary. They planned investigate al- 
legations that the main contra army 
Honduras, the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Force, was also involved smuggling 
cocaine. Nicaragua, the two hoped 
learn the true relationship between the 
Sandinista government and the alleged 
smuggler Frederico Vaughan. Their re- 
quest was denied. was very 
nervous about the drug story, especially 
when they saw that one from the 
Times Post was picking Parry 
says. that point, were told the 
story was 

March, however, San Francisco 
Examiner Seth Rosenfeld 
opened new angle when reported 
that major Bay Area cocaine ring had 
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Out front: 
reporters 
Robert Parry 
(left) and Brian 
Barger broke the 
story the 
contras’ involve- 
ment drug 
trafficking. Few 
journalists 
followed their 
lead. 


helped finance the contras. The new rev- 
elation enabled Parry and Barger get 
back into the story following 
the Examiner reports and the growing 
debate Congress over the president’s 
proposal resume military aid the 
Parry and Barger disclosed that allega- 
tions gunrunning and drug smuggling 
the part the contras were being 
investigated the FBI conjunction 
with other federal agencies. 

But, once again, other news organi- 
zations were slow respond. Although 
The New York Times did publish some 
the April reports, still had not 
assigned reporter the story. Bill Ko- 
vach, the Washington bureau 
chief, recently said was surprised that 
the Times hadn’t done more with the 
story. wasn’t conscious decision 
not the Kovach said. 
probably fell between the cracks dif- 
ferent bureaus.”’ 

episode May, the Times 
gave the contras clean bill health. 
Under the headline CONTRAS CLEARED 
GUNRUNNING, the unbylined story 
the Justice Department saying that 
charges that the contras were implicated 
gunrunning and drug smuggling were 
without foundation. just ain’t 
any the source said. 

was one Pat Korten, deputy Justice 
Department spokesman Terry Eastland. 
Although Korten’s statements the 
Times were quickly contradicted oth- 
ers the Justice Department and in- 
vestigators for the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee (which was about 
begin hearings the gunrunning and 


drug smuggling charges), the Times did 
not run correction. confusion 
was says Phil Shenon, the 
Times reporter who interviewed Korten. 
story was accurate. The guy told 

Television found the contra drug- 
smuggling story particularly difficult 
cover. 1984, Rita Braver, who covers 
the Justice Department for CBS, had re- 
ported administration charges that the 
Nicaraguan government was involved 
drug smuggling. When similar charges 
were leveled against the contras two 
years later, her editors turned her 
again. After spending couple days 
contacting sources, Braver recalls, 
went editors and said, ‘If you 
want, can this story. But 
right would major investment 
time, and have get someone 
else for beat.’ They said no.”’ 


was only late May, nearly six 
months after Parry and Barger’s 
first story ran the wire, that 

one the networks aired piece about 
the contras’ involvement drug smug- 
gling. ABC correspondent Karen Burnes 
reported that congressional investigators 
believed that [had] smuggled 
shipments cocaine commercial 
shrimp boats from [Central America] 
the Miami Three weeks later, 
CBS correspondent Mike O’Connor re- 
ported criminal investigation 
Costa Rica that had implicated two cur- 
rent contra leaders drug trafficking 
and interviewed pilot who said had 
flown shipments cocaine for the reb- 
els. 

face says Joe Peyronnin, 
CBS’s deputy bureau chief Washing- 
work harder the contra story [than the 
Sandinista story]. With the first story, 
there were pictures. Whatever they 
were, think they tended reinforce the 
administration’s charges. With the con- 
tra story, had down there and 
unravel the 

Now that the contras will once again 
receiving military funding from the 
U.S., perhaps news organizations will 
make the necessary extra effort cover 
them. any event, two years re- 
peating unsubstantiated charges should 
least make reporters wary accepting 
administration handouts. 
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Imagine trying divide your time equally 

This the daily dilemma teachers face 
overcrowded classrooms. They must spend more 
time with the low achievers, extra time with the 
brightest students, leaving little time for the rest 
the class. 

most schools, student gets hours 
daily instruction. But when child needs special 
encouragement one-on-one teaching, she 
lucky get ten minutes individual 
attention day. 

Regardless grade level ability, 
students achieve more class size 


Overcrowded 
Where bigger better. 


‘ 


reduced. student class will score 
points lower national tests than the same 
student would class 20. 

also seen that smaller classes decrease 
discipline problems. And they increase 
self-esteem while also increasing job 
satisfaction. 

Reducing class size primary goal the 
NEA. know one the surest ways getting 
education back the picture and the track 
excellence. And that our goal. 

over 128 years, that’s never 
wavered. stand for excellence every 
classroom, for every child. 


National Education Association 


EXCELLENCE 


©1986 National Education Association 
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Dateline Britain: the revolt 


the press barons 


GODFREY HODGSON 


Fleet Street isn’t Fleet Street any more. 
For one thing, London’s newspapers are 
physically moving from their traditional 
homes along and around 
new, modern plants the docklands, the 
vacant acres left behind the East End 
the decline the port London. For 
another, London’s newspapers are be- 
latedly undergoing the painful ordeal 
technological change that U.S. papers 
experienced decade more ago. 
the process they are freeing themselves 
the chains union domination. 

result, British journalists who 
grew the maxim ‘‘Never forget 
we’re the bad-news business’’ are 
waking the utterly unaccustomed 
thought that there might some good 
news for everyone concerned except 
union printers and pressmen even 
the news business. 

For reporters and editors, there 
exhilarating bustle new techniques, 
rising salaries, and, most important, new 
jobs. One new daily, Today, seeking 
position itself somewhere between the 
upscale Observer and Rupert Murdoch’s 
mass-circulation Sun, already the 
newsstands. Robert Maxwell, the 
Czech-born publisher the Daily Mir- 
ror, planning new London afternoon 
paper aimed British yuppies; the cur- 
rent intention call the London 
Daily News. 

Most intriguing journalists here 
the Daily Independent, the brainchild 
Andreas Whittam-Smith, former busi- 
ness editor the Daily Telegraph. Due 
start publishing October the 
dependent, with offices full gleaming 
Atex terminals overlooking seven- 
teenth-century burial ground the 
northern edge London’s financial dis- 
trict, aims independent not only 
the Fleet Street press barons, but party 
political allegiances well. Journalists 


Godfrey Hodgson free-lance writer, liv- 
ing Oxford, England, who has worked for 
The Observer, The Sunday Times, and other 
Fleet Street publications. 
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have been leaving other London quality 
papers, especially Rupert Murdoch’s 
Times, droves work for the 
pendent, partly because Whittam-Smith 
offering excellent salaries (up 
$50,000), but more because the editorial 
concept attractive. 

The has also been attrac- 
tive investors. Starting from scratch, 
like Today, with computer technology 
and union workers pay off, can 
offer investors the hope profit. 
contrast, for nearly three-quarters 
century Fleet Street investors were, 
more often than not, rich men the 
game for fun, for power, for ideolog- 
ical motives. 


the chief agents the rev- 

olution Britain’s newspaper 

business is, course, Mur- 
doch, whose four London 
clude, besides The Sun and The Times, 
the News the World and The Sunday 
east the Tower London, pickets 
around the fortress Murdoch has built are 
still making life psychologically un- 
pleasant for the journalists and others 


who are putting out his London papers 
there. And there may outbreaks 
violence other plants before every 
newspaper London has gone over 
what, Britain, still quaintly called 
new 

Still, now clear that was his- 
toric breakthrough last January when 
Murdoch, having lulled the unions into 
believing was going produce new 
paper his Wapping plant, suddenly 
moved production all his four existing 
papers there over single weekend. 
acted when the printers struck his Lon- 
don papers, and thereby robbed them- 
selves, under Margaret Thatcher’s tough 
new industrial legislation, the legal 
right severance pay Murdoch should 
decide did get along with- 
out them. 

Although Murdoch has since offered 
the printers compensation worth much 
$75 million, and even thrown the 
old Times printing works case the 
unions want run their own newspaper, 
the unions were stunned and their po- 
sition was seriously weakened the 
ruthlessness Murdoch’s blitzkrieg. 

The travails Fleet Street’s propri- 


Keeping the unions out: When Murdoch moved his four London papers from Fleet 
Street this new plant Wapping, union printers were left behind. 


etors are old story. There were, es- 
sentially, four main problems: 

Circulations had been falling for 
generation, economy which per- 
sistently grew less quickly than everyone 
hoped, that there was never enough 
advertising revenue, never enough sales 
buoyancy, satisfy management’s am- 
bitions the unions’ demands. 

the resulting ferociously competi- 
tive environment, management would 
anything rather than stop the presses. 
The unions exploited this weakness 
take over sizable share what any 
other industry are management’s prerog- 
atives. 

The unions used their power en- 
force heavy manning levels and, many 
cases, extraordinarily high wages. was 
not unknown for skilled compositors 
earn $60,000 year, country where 
average wages are little more than half 
those the United States. 

The unions fought trench trench 
prevent even the modest degree mod- 
ernization that has taken place British 
newspaper plants outside London. the 
beginning the 1980s, every London 
daily was still being set hot metal. 
Several papers, including The Times, the 
Mirror, and the Financial Times, were 
negotiating with the unions over 
computer setting. But the printers 
were insisting that they must have mo- 
nopoly Journalists 
could type copy into the computer, but 
would all have retyped print- 
ers union wages before could 
set. 

For several years, looked though 
the impasse was total, and the Fleet 
Street papers would simply slide down- 
hill into bankruptcy and closure. But, 
fact, three processes were work the 
early 1980s that were preparing the way 
for the revolution. 

The first was that tougher manage- 
ments were taking over. Rupert Mur- 
doch first came Fleet Street 1969, 
when bought the News the World, 
bizarre British institution that dis- 
pensed upstairs sex and scandal to, its 
peak, eight million downstairs Britons. 
the same year Murdoch bought The 
Sun and transformed into tabloid fur- 
ther down-market than anything London 
had seen. 

The Sun outraged everyone but the 
readers. Within six years, its rowdy, 
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right-wing journalism had taken past 
the more sedately proletarian Mirror 
well over four million circulation. 

Despite their archaic technology and 
high labor costs, The Sun and the News 
the World both made money for Mur- 
doch, producing the lion’s share the 
cash flow that enabled him become 
major investor the U.S. market. But 
was obvious that the profits would 
far greater labor costs could brought 
into line with American newspapers. 
Murdoch’s acquisition, 1981, the 
London Times and The Sunday Times, 
the two most influential papers the 
country, gave him even greater stake 
resolving his problems with the 
unions. 


urdoch was not the only hard- 

liner the unions would now 

have reckon with. When 

Murdoch bought the News the World 

and again when acquired the Sun, his 

rival the bidding was Robert Maxwell, 

publisher the reputation being, 

possible, even tougher than Murdoch 
himself. 

Maxwell, whose publishing base had 
been scientific journals, acquired the 
British Printing and Communications 
Corporation 1981 and turned into 
profitable enterprise, firing 3,000 its 
10,500 workers the process. July 
1984 finally got what had wanted 
for years: control national news- 
paper. For $178 million, Mir- 
ror Group Newspapers, whose proper- 
ties included, besides the weekly Sunday 
People and the daily Sporting Life, the 
mass-circulation Daily Mirror. With 
seven national papers now the strong 
hands and Maxwell, the 
Fleet Street unions faced environment 
drastically less friendly than the past. 

the quality end the market, too, 
there was significant change man- 
agement. the 1980s, the publisher 
The Daily Telegraph, Lord Hartwell, 
committed what eventually became 
more than $150 million bold mod- 
ernization plan. The Telegraph would 
leap the very front the technological 
revolution, with new presses both the 
London docklands and Manchester; 
the same time, the printers would 
bought out with severance payments 
$67,500 head. But long before 
the savings from this plan could re- 


alized, the paper found itself desperate 
financial trouble. 

Hartwell raised some $120 million 
from British and American banks. But 
needed more, and get sold 
one third the paper’s equity capital 
Canadian financier, Conrad Black, 
who also got first option any further 
stock sales the owners. the end 
1985, with the Telegraph still losing 
money despite good progress with its 
modernization program, Black, who has 
the reputation being both conservative 
and very shrewd, was able build 
his holdings more than percent and 
take control the paper. Thus, even 
before the Murdoch coup Wapping, 
the unions faced new, tougher, and 
balance politically more conserv- 
ative managements some the prin- 
cipal London media baronies. 

Two other changes the environment 
must mentioned. The established 
Fleet Street managements collectively 
owned Reuters, but for many years that 
ownership brought them little re- 
turn. 1981, however, Reuters was 
earning booming profits from its on- 
screen financial-information and related 
services, and was plain that Fleet 
Street’s shares Reuters could sold 
the public for hard cash. So, when 
Reuters went public 1984, each the 
old-line London newspaper companies 
found itself sitting small gold mine 
the form Reuters stock worth 
hundreds millions doilars useful 
stake money for redevelopment. 

The Thatcher government, lastly, had 
not only changed the law ways that 
made harder for unions intimidate 
management with picket- 
ing that is, picketing workers not 
directly involved dispute. also 
showed, first obscure dispute the 
newspaper industry and later na- 
tional scale the 1984 coal strike, that 
was prepared employ massive police 
action enforce the law. 


major setback the unions, 

which followed the heels 

Murdoch’s Wapping surprise, 

was the launching Today London’s 

first all-new-technology, all-non-union 
daily. 

Its publisher, Eddie Shah, remote 

cousin the Aga Khan, the son 

Muslim immigrant from India who gave 
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New Wave press lord: Eddie 
Today first all-new- 
technology, all-non-union daily. 


medicine, married English wom- 
an, and, after working journalist, 
became world authority maritime 
law. Eddie, too, tried number jobs, 
working television studio manager, 
writer, scene-shifter, and salesman, 
before starting giveaway newspaper, 
the Messenger, Warrington, between 
Liverpool and Manchester. 

1983, Shah was the owner 
modestly successful chain five free 
sheets the prosperous south-Man- 
chester suburbs, when fell foul the 
National Graphical Association. The is- 
sue was his refusal allow closed shop 
new printing subsidiary. The union 
reacted, overreacted, with mass pick- 
eting. Finally, more than 2,000 pickets 
were trying stop half dozen school 
kids and few vans from taking the 
paper out. 

There was some hesitation from 
Thatcher’s Home Secretary. But the 
end, after one climactic night wild 
turbulence, watched everyone the 
country TV, the police sent the 
heavy mob and the strike was broken. 

one knew until the miners’ strike 
collapsed months later, but Eddie Shah, 
facing down the militants, had made 
turning point possible: obscure busi- 
nessman, immigrant’s son that, had 
succeeded where, the past, Britain’s 
biggest corporations had backed off. 

the new papers projected the 
afterglow Shah’s victory, Shah’s own 
Today was the first become reality. 
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Launched last spring, one its chief 
selling points was that was London’s 
first all-through color daily. Initially, 
however, the quality was poor. The 
paper also seemed lack clear iden- 
tity, and one point came close 
folding. Robert Maxwell was interested 
moving in, but Shah preferred ac- 
cept injection capital from Roland 
Rowland, the German-born 
British entrepreneur whose main busi- 
ness the African mining conglomer- 
ate, Lonrho, but who also owns the 
Sunday Observer. 

Shah has brought some new edi- 
torial talent, and Today seems set- 
tling down into middle-of-the-market 
product with assured future. Its es- 
timated circulation around 400,000, 
although, because Today’s superior 
color printing, this summer sold al- 
most twice that many copies the day 
after the royal wedding. 


eanwhile, Maxwell racing 

try bring out London’s 
first new afternoon paper 

since the old News merged with the Stan- 
dard 1980. spite the reputation 
has earned the Mirror for constant 
interference editorial decisions and for 
using the paper promote himself, 
Maxwell has attracted respected editor, 
Magnus Linklater, from The Observer. 

The new News aimed young read- 
ers with good jobs, the market from 
the readers the Standard. Maxwell’s 
hunch that London can support new 
evening paper, spite all that other 
cities around the world have learned 
about the impact and the flight 
the suburbs, just that hunch. 
But man whose hunches have 
paid off before now. 

the Daily Independent, the empha- 
sis will news but also, says 
editor Whittam-Smith, answering 
‘why’ questions well ‘what’ 
questions and ‘who’ questions.”’ 

The question observers are asking 
whether the projected paper will find 
market niche. Brian Nicholson, for ex- 
ample, experienced newspaper ex- 
ecutive who now director News 
Ltd., which owns Shah’s Today, 
supposes that Whittam-Smith hoping 
get most the 300,000 new readers 
needs from the Telegraph, and says, 


wishes the well, but wonders 

The basic point, however, which ap- 
plies every paper Fleet Street, 
though more the that 
not have inflated, unionized work forces 
pay off, that the savings the new 
technology are, Brian Nicholson puts 
it, 

Murdoch, according cautious esti- 
mates, saving $75 million year 
result the move Wapping. Others 
say the figures could almost twice that 
much. choosing use those sav- 
ings, part audacious strat- 
egy, help finance the massive bor- 
rowings has incurred the course 
acquiring Twentieth Century Fox and 
Metromedia. The battle for fourth net- 
work the U.S., fact, may being 
won the picket lines Wapping. 

For other Fleet Street managers, who 
have not broken with their unions, the 
savings are significant but less dramatic. 
The liberal Guardian, for example, had 
neither the wish break the unions nor 
the option doing so. But even the 
Guardian, which has just started com- 
puter setting and hopes achieve direct 
input with Atex system April 
next year, expects save percent 
costs $4.5 million year. 

The Daily Mail, with circulation 
1,800,000, investing around $150 
million new plant the docklands, 
too, and computer-typesetting started 
this summer, though there has been 
decision direct input yet. According 
recent survey, between $750 and 
$900 million currently being invested 
Britain’s national newspapers. 

Indeed, everything changing. Un- 
less incoming Labour government re- 
verses recent changes union laws, the 
power the unions has been broken. 
will possible make more money 
with the same sort paper, and make 
some money with papers that have not 
been profitable hitherto. More new 
papers will almost certainly come along 
the near future. 

golden age ahead for Fleet Street, 
then? Not necessarily. worry about 
whether more means says Ron 
Hall, former managing editor The 
Sunday Times, now with the Sunday Ex- 
press. danger that every paper 
will end high-profit, low-aspi- 
ration 
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The man who 
knew too much 


The Triumph Politics 
David Stockman 
Harper Row. 422 pp. $21.95 


MARK HERTSGAARD 


David Stockman’s memoirs his four- 
and-a-half President Reagan’s 
federal budget director hold special les- 
sons for journalists, and not just because 
offers candid personal insights that 
one writing about the president and 
the men running his government should 
without. The book also valuable 
revealing insider’s account how pol- 
itics Washington actually get trans- 
acted and, particular, how the most 
important domestic policy achievement 
this administration the wholesale 
tax and budget cuts 1981 came 
into being. But, above all, journalists 
should read Stockman’s book because 
constitutes unwitting indictment 
much the coverage the Reagan 
presidency mainstream news media. 
forewarned: Stockman not 
completely reliable source. his book 
cites numerous instances which 
promised employed 
asterisks,’’ and made generous 
use and mirrors’’ force 
members Congress and fellow cabinet 
members acquiesce his proposed 
spending cuts. then goes claim 
all apparent innocence that neither 
nor the rest the administration really 
deceived anyone; was all just blun- 
dering accident they turned their 
backs one day and before they knew 
the deficit was big barn. 
Stockman’s snow job fooled the press 
well the politicians. Reading 
through his recollections how slap- 


dash the initial budget preparation pro- 


Mark Hertsgaard, author Nuclear Inc., 
completing book about Reagan and the 
press. 


cess was, one cannot help but ask: Why 
did news reports the spring and sum- 
mer 1981 convey such respect for the 
Reagan economic program? Stock- 
man confesses here, evidence was avail- 
able very early demonstrate what 


common sense should have suggested 


that the numbers simply didn’t add up: 
huge tax cuts plus unprecedented mil- 
itary spending would clearly result 
massive budget deficit. But that, 
course, was not the message coming out 
the White House, and the White 
House scored victory after victory 
Capitol Hill, news coverage, especially 
television, focused more President 
Reagan invincible political phe- 
nomenon and less what was was 
actually winning and what meant 
the country. 

Much the credit for the positive 
coverage must the Reagan public- 
relations apparatus, which skillfully en- 
couraged the emphasis the president 
Great Communicator whose pro- 
gram deserved the benefit the doubt. 
David Stockman, however, has only 
contempt for ‘‘the California 
that controlled that apparatus. His blis- 
tering portrayal the illit- 
of, Mr. Reagan apparently 
likes call them, who were 
running his White House sharply con- 
tradicts their carefully cultivated media 
image super-competent, unflappable 
professionals. ridicules men like for- 
mer deputy chief staff Michael Deaver 
and counselor Edwin Meese political 
hacks who knew nothing about policy 
and were interested only keeping bad 
news off the tube. 

But what job they did! Stockman’s 
book reminds once again the su- 
preme importance assigned network 
television news the Reagan theory and 
practice governance. Nothing mat- 
tered more than how nets’’ por- 
trayed the president and his policies. 
Thus, meetings chief staff James 


Baker’s office were routinely interrupted 
6:30 when attention shifted from 
the business hand special multi- 
screen television set that allowed offi- 
cials monitor all three major network 
news shows simultaneously. 

The elevation imagery over sub- 
stance not only offended ideologue 
Stockman, nearly proved his undoing 
after publication the infamous De- 
cember 1981 issue The Atlantic, 
which William quoted him the 
effect that supply-side economics was 
really traditional trickle-down theory 
modern guise and that the Reagan tax 
bill, for all the talk its across-the- 
board fairness, was actually Trojan 
horse intended mainly cut taxes for 
the top bracket, the wealthy. White 
House image-makers led Deaver de- 
manded the budget director’s resigna- 
tion, but not, turns out, immediately. 
Stockman reveals here that the first 
day the scandal his colleagues actually 
teased and joked with him about his faux 
pas. The pressure fire him came only 
after the story made the evening news 
second straight night. 


mphasis television did not blind 
the Reaganites the uses 
print. Mastering the tube was 
necessary reach the masses, but news- 
papers were crucial the more delicate 
task controlling the Washington 
agenda. Stockman singles out number 
reporters who says were quite will- 
ing convey political messages for one 
side another their copy. com- 
plains, for example, that the staffs 
Senators Howard Baker and Pete Do- 
menici much dictated the stories 
The Washington Post’s Capitol Hill 
reporter, Helen Dewar.’’ Similarly, 
New York Times story quoting anony- 
mous White House sources promising 
new Social Security cuts have 
come from [James] Baker [White 
House communications director David] 
Gergen. was Steve Weisman story, 
and they tended keep him well 
Stockman himself boasts repeatedly 
employing the Evans and Novak syn- 
dicated column, which describes 
kind supply-side dartboard [that] 
you could use stick somebody the 
forehead fast, you had 
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These revelations, true, not 
reflect well the Washington press 
corps, but neither can they account for 
the trashing Stockman’s book received 
the hands the capital’s political- 
journalistic establishment. Initial news 
stories and large depicted the former 
budget director traitorous brat, all 
the while shirking the more important 
task exploring his claims. There were 
few solid performances, most notably 
Phil Donahue’s tough, entertainingly 
substantive April interview and Wil- 
liam Greider’s cross-examination his 
old source PBS’s Frontline, but most 
the coverage seemed designed more 
titillate than inform. Stockman did 
invite this with his acid descriptions 
former colleagues, and Newsweek en- 
couraged highlighting the most cut- 
ting remarks separate page its 
excerpt issue; the temptation trivialize 
proved irresistible press corps al- 
ready convinced that most Americans 
don’t care about serious issues the first 
place. The result has been reduce the 
book name-calling and make Stock- 
man, rather than the book’s contents, the 
issue. 

The coverage reflected the reprimand- 
ing tore columnist George Will’s 
comment that one the requirements 
playing the game Washington politics 
kind loyalty [which] includes 
certain reticence when you leave office. 
Now, undeniable that loyalty 
one’s superiors one the most 
hallowed unwritten rules Washington 
politics. But not slightly peculiar 
see journalists eagerly rushing enforce 
behalf the politicians and other 
wheeler-dealers who benefit from it? 
This new interpretation the ad- 
versarial relationship, where journalists’ 
concern for their standing court so- 
ciety takes precedence over their re- 
sponsibility the public. True, Stock- 
man’s characterizations are needlessly 
personal some instances. But most 
cases merely pungently expresses 
what any observant Washington jour- 
nalist already knows about the men 
power, while buttressing his charges 
with fresh evidence. 

David Stockman’s the story 
bright and hardworking lad from the 
provinces who one day, through com- 
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bination concentrated effort and enor- 
mous good luck, found himself inside 
the palace helping run things. 
critical time the nation’s history, 
wielded great power, participated the 
behind-the-scenes machinations pol- 
icy-making, and witnessed the personal 
weaknesses and petty intrigues the 
elite group men who rule Washington. 
has now written all down, giving 
the rest (selective) peek what 
goes behind the palace gates. What- 
ever his motives and character, that act 
should welcomed, and journalists 
most all. 

What makes the fixation gossip 
unfortunate that the substance 
Stockman’s book far more politically 


explosive than any its one-liners. The 
single most newsworthy revelation 
Stockman’s exposé, passing, 
astonishing Pentagon raid the U.S. 
Treasury raid, incidentally, that took 
place right under his nose). Before the 
Reagan administration was two weeks 
old, Secretary Weinberger and his dep- 
uty, Frank Carlucci, had conned Stock- 
man with bookkeeping trick that won 
them potentially $400 billion extra 
spending authority above and beyond 
what even conservative hard-liners had 
said was needed restore U.S. military 
prowess. 

Stockman’s efforts recoup that 
windfall bring second newsworthy 
aspect these memoirs: President Rea- 
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the best books about the 
news business many 


Veteran reporter Tom Goldstein examines every aspect the fasci- 
nating, thorny issue journalistic ethics and responsibility this 

penetrating and controversial behind the Sometimes 
shocking, always challenging, this book 
for anyone who wants understand 
the news and how made. 


“An impressively documented, 
lucidly written critique the ethical 
shortcomings the press. can’t 
imagine fairer better book the 

—The Wall Street Journal 


tone calm inquiry and analysis 
prevails this interesting and careful 

—The Washington Post 


TOM GOLDSTEIN 


*St. Louis Post-Dispatch Magazine 
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gan’s utter ignorance policy matters. 
That Mr. Reagan not man who im- 
merses himself detail has, course, 
been previously reported. What makes 
testimony valuable that 
demonstrates what this means prac- 
tice. The budget director apparently 
failed persuade Reagan overrule the 
initial Weinberger budget grab, but fig- 
ured was stronger ground two 
years later when, with inflation down, 
the Pentagon needed only (!!) $340 bil- 
lion buy what earlier had been 
budgeted cost $367 billion. Stock- 
man, desperate reduce deficit al- 
ready hovering near $200 billion per 
year, wanted the Pentagon give the 
inflation bonus back. But meeting 
with Reagan, Weinberger managed 
keep $16 billion that windfall be- 
cause, Stockman’s view, Pres- 
ident did not grasp the difference be- 
tween constant dollars and current (in- 
flated) dollars.”’ 

You can probably fault Stockman for 
not tacking this sort information 
what calls the Evans and Novak bul- 
letin board but, really, why didn’t re- 
porters catch Weinberger themselves? 
classified documents were required 
detect the potential $400 billion wind- 
fall, only the application probing 
skepticism towards official pronounce- 
ments and willingness study the ac- 
tual budget numbers. One can just 
easily ask why, all the commentary 
triggered publication Stockman’s 
memoirs (and, for that matter, his 
July 1985 resignation), was all but for- 
gotten that Stockman’s and Reagan’s 
economic policies were biased sharply 
against the poor and favor the rich. 
The answer the same both ques- 
tions: the Washington press corps writes 
about what official Washington tells 
and little else. Under pressure from Pres- 
ident Reagan, Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike were falling over themselves 
1981 shovel money down the mil- 
itary’s gullet. Today, the elite consensus 
almost strong that Reaganomics 
worked and poverty can ignored. For 
all the talk about its freedom and inde- 
pendence, the sad truth that the press 
the United States far more com- 
fortable reinforcing officialdom’s pro- 
clamations than challenging them. 
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like Quinn 


Regrets Only 
Sally Quinn 
Simon and Schuster. 556 pp. $18.95 


WILLIAM BOOT 


Sally Quinn the daily habits 
newsmagazine bureau chief: ‘‘Des 
walked around the corner the house 

and got into his white Thunderbird 
convertible. ‘Get more pussy with this 
baby than you can get flies with honey,’ 
patted the car the dash and turned 
the corner into Florida 


Quinn the bureau chief technique 
during his first exclusive interview with 
the First Lady the United States: ‘‘Des 

was moving across the sofa, 
crouch, his eyes fixed hers. His face 
bore look pain which she under- 
stood. was the kind pain men feel 
when they have lost control. reached 
over and grasped one her 
arms, brusquely pulling her down the 
sofa under him, then pressing his heav- 
iness upon 


any journalists dream writing 

best-selling novel that cata- 

pults them fame, displays 

their true talent, and liberates them from 

the surly bonds news. For journalists 

the nation’s capital common dream 

produce the Washington novel, 

incomparably compelling saga life 
among the powerful. 

those with such ambitions, rec- 
ommend taking close look Sally 
Quinn’s Regrets Only. Dedicated her 
husband Benjamin Bradlee, execu- 
tive editor The Washington Post 
and reportedly years the making, Re- 
grets Only claims the dust jacket 
only the one-time queen The Wash- 
ington Post Style section could tell it. 
story, says the blurb, which 
the reader inside the most powerful in- 
the capital from the 
White House the Georgetown salons, 
from the newsroom the most powerful 


William Boot contributing editor the 
Review. 
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daily newspaper the bedroom the 
Vice 

Sounds thrilling. 

Unfortunately, the book falls bit 
short the dust-jacket hype. Actually, 
more than bit short. the truth 
known, journalists with fiction-writing 
itch would well study this book 
much high school driver’s class 
studied film called, recall, Dead 
Arrival, the gruesome finale the 
course. sat transfixed through color- 
film footage headless bodies and hot- 
rods wrapped around trees. was vivid 
cautionary tale and so, its own inad- 
vertent way, Regrets Only. Quinn 
skids out control almost immediately 
and leaves 556-page trail literary 
carnage. She provides striking lesson 
how not write. 

The book bizarre hodgepodge 
without clear purpose, tone, point 
view. The reader left dissatisfied and 
wondering exactly what kind book 
Quinn was trying write was 
Satire, romance, political thriller, 
serious journalism novel? She makes 
tentative feints many directions. 

the novel opens, Allison Sterling, 
beautiful, blond star reporter for the 
Washington Daily, takes with Des- 
mond Shaw, handsome, debonair, un- 
happily married bureau chief The 
Weekly newsmagazine. Together they 
glamorous Georgetown salons where 
the rich and powerful mingle. Sterling 
and Shaw are the life the party. 

two them were the stuff 
writes Quinn, and don’t 
think she’s joking. 

Meanwhile, America’s new vice- 
president handsome, debonair Vir- 
ginia gentleman Rosey Grey arrives 
town with his beautiful, genteel, and 
(as are told far too many times) au- 
burn-haired wife, Sadie. Her charming 
Southern eccentricities include taking 
Coke and spaghetti for breakfast 
hangover home remedy. Before too 
long, the president, Roger Kimball, has 
stroke, Rosey takes the helm, and Sa- 
die having her morning-after cures 
the White House. 

The rest the plot unfolds follows: 
Sterling loses Shaw (by scooping and 
humiliating him story). Shaw meets 
First Lady. Shaw gets First Lady (they 
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use empty Executive Office Building 
office for trysts). Shaw loses First Lady. 
After painful vacillation she decides 
stay with the president for his sake and 
the country’s. The nation’s stability 
restored. 


But treated facetiously enough, 
could have provided the underpin- 

ning for satire directed worthy 
target the elite set Washington 
journalists, politicians, and socialites 
who use each other for professional and 
social advancement. The book’s early 
pages seem promise such ap- 
proach. see Lorraine Hadley, 
scheming social climber, planning 
party and basing her invitations nu- 
merical status-scoring system: ‘‘The 
vice president rated few star 
journalists could they were also 
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attractive. Ones were the unavoid- 
ables. Unfortunate spouses who came 
with star 

Regrettably, the satirical tone ebbs 
the first party scene unfolds and the main 
characters appear. Sally Quinn seems, 
fact, very much into parties and 
high society and how women dress and 
the overriding importance appearance 
which not surprising given that she 
spent many years covering such mat- 
ters for Style. Quinn clearly not 
enough outsider dissect the 
Washington social scene with the ruth- 
less detachment that required. 

And Quinn, striking blond that she is, 
identifies all too readily with her striking 
blond creation, Sterling. Sterling be- 
comes glamorous heroine rather than 
figure satire, albeit cardboard her- 
oine whose attributes (brilliance, tenac- 
ity, journalistic talent, etc.) are more 


often asserted than demonstrated. 

Other characters are constantly saying 
that Sterling the best reporter Wash- 
ington. What does being the best entail? 
Nothing pedestrian combing 
through official documents, filing Free- 
dom Information Act requests, fer- 
reting out low-level whistle-blowers. 
What entails Quinn’s world being 
invited the best parties and seated be- 
side the right guests wit, the senior 
Russian diplomat who 
Soviet Union and discloses exclusively 
our heroine that the Soviet leader has 
only three months live. All day’s 
work for Allison Sterling. 

Eventually, the book hits doggedly 
serious interlude where the theme con- 
flicting loyalty. Should Allison, who has 
the inside scoop cabinet shift, warn 
Des, who about publish inac- 
curate version the story, thereby spar- 
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ing him embarrassment but spoiling her 
own paper’s exclusive? Should Allison, 
whose godfather, Roger Kimball, hap- 
pens president the United States, 
preserve the secret that Kimball very 
ill, even health rumors abound? (In 
one scene, the bureau chief, dis- 
playing great insight, declares that the 
president seriously ill 
little background for the duller 
readers. 

the end, Allison sides with her 
paper against Des but with her godfather 
against the paper. reaction was, 
what? The characters are just too un- 
developed sustain credible ethical 
conflict. fact, found mind wan- 
dering more interesting, real-life 
conflict issue which critic the Post 
would draw the lucky assignment re- 
viewing the boss’s wife’s book (shades 
Joseph Cotten Citizen Kane)? 
would the paper tap outside critic?* 

Quinn’s attention does not remain fo- 
cused for long the issue journalistic 
ethics. the lengthy Des/First Lady 
scenes, conflict interest plays second 
fiddle bodice-ripping and heaving 
breasts. The reader thrust abruptly into 
Harlequin Romance: ‘‘She gave 
him she had finally given the 
waves Tybee Beach [when she] had 
stepped off underwater ledge and 
time there was 

Romance not Quinn’s only pulp- 
novel routine. She also slips into that 
ludicrously portentous President’s- 
Plane-is-Missing style for which the bad 
Washington novel best known. 
party (where else?), word reaches Vice 
President Grey that President Kimball 
has had stroke: ‘The President, Ro- 
sey it’s the President,’ Durand whis- 
pered Grey looked him, stricken. 
Several people turned toward them, and 
they saw the expression the men’s 
faces they hushed their conversation. 
‘The President,’ said Durant very softly. 
case you missed it, ladies and 
gentlemen: THE PRESIDENT. 

This passage and others its ilk re- 


After this review was set type got 
answer. outside critic, novelist Susan 
Isaacs, gave the book subdued pan the 
Post’s Book World for July 27. 
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mind Washington-novel se- 
quence the satirist Calvin Trillin 
his newsmagazine send-up, Floater. 
are the cabinet room, where the pres- 
ident’s chair sits empty. His aides wait 
nervously atmosphere crisis. 
The secretary state strides in: 
stands quietly the head the table 
until the chatter among the cabinet sec- 
retaries grows still. The Secretary 
State remains some time glancing 
around the room for effect had been 
taught many years before the debate 
coach St. Paul’s School. Then says, 
the round, almost English tones that 
are his trademark, the Pres- 
ident’s wife pregnant.’ 

Fittingly enough, the time Regrets 
Only has reached climax, the presi- 
dent’s wife pregnant. Unfortunately, 
Quinn seems want take this turn 
events very seriously indeed. 


What made 
Margaret click 


Margaret Bourke-White: Biography 
Vicki Goldberg 
Harper Row. 426 pp. $25.95 


RICHARD WHELAN 


would encouraging, though perhaps 
naive, think that the rise the genre 
biographies journalists print, 
broadcast, and photographic reflects 
(or least will foster) growing so- 
phistication the part public that 
must, for its own protection, recognize 
can ever completely objective; with- 
out knowing something about the person 
who made the report, about his her 
background, personality, biases, enthu- 
siasms, and on, impossible 
evaluate the perspective and reliability 
the report. 

The Rashomon syndrome applies 
less photography than the spoken 
written word. Different photographers 
will focus different aspects sit- 
uation and even covering the same 
event will focus different people, 


Richard Whelan the author Robert Capa: 
Biography and co-editor with Cornell 
Capa Robert Capa: Photographs. 
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the same people different mo- 
ments, with different expressions ges- 
tures they will take their photo- 
graphs from different angles, thereby 
giving concrete substance the notion 
point view. her thoroughly 
researched, sympathetic, and well-writ- 
ten biography, Vicki Goldberg gives 
many valuable insights into why Mar- 
garet Bourke-White made the particular 
pictures she made. 

Goldberg persuasively traces the roots 
Bourke-White’s career her child- 
hood, and especially her love for her 
father, Joseph White, talented engineer 
and inventor who was also serious am- 
ateur photographer. (It was the late 
1920s that Margaret began putting hy- 
phen between the Bourke, which was her 
mother’s maiden name well her 
own middle name, and the White, which 
had been anglicized from Weiss 
Polish Jewish great-grandfather who had 
immigrated England 1851.) Joseph 
White was deeply absorbed and ded- 
icated his work; his philosophy was 
that work offered both the greatest plea- 
sures life and the key salvation. 
was philosophy that his daughter 
adopted wholeheartedly. 
something you can count on, trusted, 
lifelong friend who never deserts 
she wrote with the experience two 
passionate but painful marriages behind 
her. 


almost monomaniacal dedication 
her work was means 
all that Bourke-White got from 

her unconventional parents. They gently 
but cleverly worked help her over- 
come all her childhood fears, instilled 
her tremendous curiosity about the 
world, exhorted her ‘‘reject the easy 
path’’ and ‘‘do the hard en- 
couraged her pay little heed the 
conventions society, and taught her 
that woman could anything she 
wanted life. She took all the 
lessons heart much that she 
was always some extent trying 
prove her parents, even after they 
were dead, how much she deserved their 
love and approval. overcoming fear 
was way win love, then she would 
always insist taking the most difficult 
and dangerous assignments. being un- 


conventional won points, then Margaret, 
who considered making career her- 
petology before committing herself 
photography, would never hesitate 
show school with snake wrapped 
around her arm keep pair al- 
ligators, named Hypo and Pyro, her 
Chrysler Building studio. 

was her father who introduced 
Bourke-White the world industry 
and machinery, taking her the age 
eight foundry where cascade 
molten metal made lasting impression 
her imagination. Once she began 
concentrate industrial photography 
the late 1920s (among her earliest 
triumphs were shots molten steel 
being poured the Otis Steel plant 
Cleveland), she was woman what 
was traditionally man’s world. But far 
from playing down her femininity, she 
went out assignments dressed styl- 
ish outfits for which she made color-co- 
ordinated camera cloths, and she was 
adept charming men into helping her 
whether was matter getting 
Henry Luce carry her camera equip- 
ment recruiting some foundry 
workers hold her while she leaned far 
out from high scaffold get dramatic 
shot. She was obsessed with her mission 
making the greatest photographs that 
she could possibly make, and she tended 
view everyone around her strictly 
terms the assistance they could give 
her achieving that goal. 

She once wrote that ‘‘a burning pur- 
pose attracts others who are drawn along 
with and help fulfill The burning 
intensity that made men want help her 
with her work also translated into sexual 
passion and, Goldberg makes 
clear, Bourke-White never lacked for 
lovers, wherever the world her work 
might take her. Through her affairs with 
men influence she often found doors 
opened her cameras that remained 
closed those her male colleagues 
situation that naturally created some 
jealousy and resentment, especially 
since Wilson Hicks, the Life picture ed- 
itor, liked send several photographers 
out the same area compete with 
each other. When Hicks cabled Eliot Eli- 
sofon the North African front World 
War ask whether could match 
Bourke-White’s recent accomplish- 
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their book You Have Seen Their 
Faces (1937), Bourke-White and Er- 
skine Caldwell had woman Locket, 
Georgia (1), saying, done the best 
knew how all life, but didn’t 
amount much the (The au- 
thors made most the captions 
put into words the essence what they 


felt the faces expressed.) Bourke- 


1937 picture Louisville flood 
victims (2) and her 1945 photograph 
Buchenwald survivors (3), each face 
reflects individual story, but the pos- 
ter and the barbed wire transform the 
images into broad statements about the 
human condition. her 1946 portrait 
Gandhi (4), the sunburst-like spin- 
ning wheel, together with the light that 
bathes him from behind, suggests that 
Gandhi source light; and her 
1950 picture two South African min- 
ers (5), the rims their metal hats sur- 
round their heads with 


all: Margaret Bourke-White, Life magazine, © Time Inc 


Margaret Bourke-White 1943 


ments, the photographer cabled back 
that was sorry, but she had one piece 
Goldberg’s biography wonder- 
fully three-dimensional and convincing 
portrait extraordinarily complex 
person and her times. Besides telling the 
remarkable tale Bourke-White’s ad- 
ventures, the author deals forthrightly 
and sympathetically with the qualities 
that alienated many her colleagues 
her imperiousness, her arrogance, her 
apparent coldness and insensitivity. She 
also lards her text with concise and help- 
ful background information subjects 
ranging from the machine aesthetic 
feminism, from American anti-Semitism 
the history picture magazines, and 
from the ins and outs Time Inc. 
the course events World War II. 
What bothers me, however, the sec- 
ondary role that Goldberg seems as- 
sign Bourke-White’s photographs 
role that she apparently seeks justify 
when she writes her postscript 
career that Bourke-White identified with 
totally, the travel, the success, the 
way life that meant much her 
the pictures themselves (and possibly 
However fascinating and ad- 
venturous Bourke-White’s life was, 
there would little call for biography 


Life magazine, © Time Inc 
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her her work hadn’t touched 
many people. The life may help ex- 
plain the work and set into context, 
but certainly surpass the work 
interest. 

When writing Bourke-White’s pho- 
tographs, Goldberg frequently commu- 
nicates feeling embarrassment and 
adopts apologetic stance whether 
remark that she was one 
with the wil] means probe psycho- 
logical quote John Szar- 
kowski saying that her 
pictures looked like was made out 
some kind polished synthetic, even 
the skins the observe 
that Bourke-White’s imagery today 
occasionally seems excessive, that 
precisely because [Walker] Evans’s ap- 
parently impersonal style has replaced 
our estimation the more engaged and 
overt attitudes, highly valued the time, 
that made Margaret’s book [You Have 
Seen Their Faces| 
other words, she seems saying, 
Bourke-White’s photographs tend 
strike modern observers somewhat su- 
perficial, artificial, and dated. 

Although would the first admit 
that Bourke-White took her share pic- 
tures that don’t deserve second look, 
think that many her photographs 
people are far greater more deeply 
moving and richly human than 
generally recognized. true that her 
photographs people are rarely spon- 
taneous. She often told her subjects 
where stand and how pose, and 
when she worked with Erskine Caldwell 
(whom she married) the 1930s and 
early 1940s, she would sometimes let 
him draw people out conversation for 
hour while she stood one side with 
her remote shutter control, waiting for 
revealing expression cross their faces. 
Her best pictures people are infused 
with something the deep, slowly built- 
quality daguerreotypes, the image 
seemingly formed through long, 
thoughtful, and direct confrontation be- 
tween camera and subject rather than 
caught random swooping raid. 

The photographer’s choice equip- 
ment reflects his her temperament and 
then turn communicates that reflection 
back into each image. Bourke- 
White’s case, for all her modern-seem- 


ing unconventionality, sexual liberation, 
and love technology, her tripod- 
mounted view camera tends imbue 
many her photographs with certain 
sense seriousness and respect for 
the human dignity the subjects 
qualities that, our loss, are more often 
associated with the nineteenth century 
than with the twentieth. The qualities 
coolness, skepticism, irony, and cyni- 
cism that inform much postwar pho- 
tography are totally lacking her work 
even photograph like that 
which group black refugees from 
the 1937 Louisville flood lined 
front billboard that shows happy 
white family out for drive and that 
proclaims, Highest Standard 
Living: There’s Way Like the 
American There nothing 
clever humorous about the juxtapo- 
sition; simply gives powerful state- 
ment tragic truth. Perhaps the only 
irony about Bourke-White’s work that 
even Robert Frank, whose photographs 
Goldberg credits with having done much 
make Bourke-White’s look dated, 
praised her work straight and 
unpretentious and unartistic, purely doc- 
umentary photography’’ and acknowl- 
edged her influence him. 


wonder whether Goldberg’s attitude 

toward Bourke-White’s photo- 

graphs might not have been least 
partly shaped the biography form it- 
self, which much easier relate 
adventures and psychological insights 
than describe photographs, which can 
come seem like awkward intruders 
into the exciting narrative the life. The 
trouble with all biographies photog- 
raphers that the standard format can’t 
accommodate many reproductions, 
while long text large-format photo 
book never seems very inviting read 
the life and the work can rarely 
coexist comfortably single book. 
Bourke-White’s work that scheduled 
begin national tour the spring 
1988; will accompanied il- 
lustrated catalogue. Until then, 
have turn one the previously 
published collections Bourke-White’s 
photographs complement Goldberg’s 
fine account the life. 
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WITHOUT KING 


THE BIGGEST POLITICAL STORY THE LAST 200 YEARS 


Nations have different 


Population for some, sheer 
size for others. History 
teaches us, however, that 
character survives, principles 
last. The government the 
United States America 


now one the oldest 
Earth and, any measure, 
surely one the best. 

The U.S. Constitution 
set forth the principles which 
embody the character this 
nation. And near the 
bicentennial this great 
document, clear: The 
more understand the 
principles freedom set 
forth, the more surely those 
principles will endure. 

this spirit, General 
Motors proud present, 


strengths. Military indus- 
trial might. Mineral wealth. 


the CBS Network, Part 
the life George Washing- 
ton: The Forging Nation. 
Based James 
Thomas Pulitzer 
Prize biography, shows 
how Washington proved that 
could have head 
state who was not king. 


EORGE WASHINGTO 


Sunday and Monday, September and CBS 


Barry Bostwick and Patty Duke return their roles 
George and Martha Washington 


Personal and political cur- 
rents swirled around him. 
Thomas Jefferson’s concern 
for individual rights clashed 
with Alexander Hamilton’s 
support for strong central 
government. The French 
were demanding that our 
new government take their 
side against England. the 
same time there was open 
rebellion the countryside 
and bitter criticism the 
press. 

The principles free- 
dom were being tested 
reality. And through all, 
Washington’s moderate 
approach the Presidency 


was defining the role Chief 
Executive for the generations 
come. 

History makes perspec- 
tive possible. With the pres- 
ent and future mind, 
General Motors proud 
present this period the 
American past. human, 
dramatic, and without ques- 
tion, the biggest political 
story the last 200 years. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


NASA’s press 


THE REVIEW: 


Thanks for the kind words about 1980 
Washington Monthly article William 
Boot’s excellent and the Spellbound 
July/August). 

There’s one further point wish Boot had 
made. didn’t have any high-level sources 
secret NASA memos which base 
work, and bet Wayne Biddle and Jef- 
frey Smith, two other reporters who were 
ahead the pack, didn’t either. Everything 
got came from public documents, routine 
interviews, and application common 
sense. 

Read between the lines, some post-Chal- 
lenger coverage seems avow that the press 
should excused because the omens trag- 
edy were buried deep arcane technical 
papers. That’s the same kind institutional 
self-deceit NASA steeped in. Anybody 
could have figured out that the shuttle pro- 
gram was flawed anybody willing ex- 
amine what was actually going on, rather 
than seeing what all wanted believe. 


GREGG 
Washington, D.C. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


compliments your recent assessment 
the media’s shortcomings reporting 
the space program. You should have said 
more, however, about the defects the Jour- 
nalist Space program and about the sur- 
prising acquiescence the media such 
flawed undertaking. 

There little doubt that NASA conceived 
the costly program means enhance 
the shuttle’s sagging public image, well 
bolster support for the overall phenom- 
enon manned flight space. Although the 
agency made bow toward objectivity 
enlisting various journalism schools make 
the preliminary journalist-astronaut selec- 
tions, has reserved the final choice itself. 
This seems clear conflict interest for the 
seventeen finalists (out forty) who 
cover the agency regular part-time 
basis. 

One potential solution for the finalists 
simply assigned other beats. better 
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solution for NASA hand the final choice 
over independent group, idea that 
was formally suggested May meeting 
various media groups Washington, 
D.C. According Eric Johnson, the Uni- 
versity South Carolina professor who di- 
rects the program, NASA has agreed 
consider this approach, but not until the shut- 
tle once again airborne and the selection 
process resumed least two years from 
now. 

Even this defect promptly repaired, 
there are other problems, including require- 
ment that the journalists selected principal 
and backup must devote six months exclu- 
sively the assignment, and the fact that 
many not most the expenses involved 
will paid NASA. 

Some the applicants’ essays make 
clear that they were only too willing sing 
NASA’s refrain about the joys spaceflight. 
Only recently, the wake the Challenger 
disaster, has the selection apparatus decided 
emphasize ‘‘an ability cover the story 
objectively,’’ Johnson says. But this may 
too late and too little rescue the media 
from public impression unfettered en- 
thusiasm for controversial program. 


JEFFREY SMITH 
Washington, D.C. 


Cooling Terry Anderson 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Laurence Zuckerman’s piece about the ef- 
forts the gain the release Terry 
Anderson Dilemma the ‘Forgotten 
Hostages’ cyr, July/August) includes 
quotes from the letter sent Josh Friedman, 
Steve Hindy, and Don Mell urging height- 
ened efforts newspeople Terry’s behalf. 

the same newsmen which, although dated 
May 28, was not included Zuckerman. 
assume that stems from deadline problems 
and not from the fact that the second letter 
does not fit the preconceptions which 
Zuckerman based what wrote. This second 
letter includes the following passage: 


Based our talks with those you the 
United States and abroad, have decided 
maintain low profile, the outset least. There 


some concern that highlighting Terry the me- 
dia could lead his captors conclude their 
most valuable pawn. are not passing judgment 
this argument, but have concluded there 
reason seek publicity this point. 


Lou Boccardi and and many others 
and out the AP, continue pursue every 
avenue and contact that might hold piece 
the answer the hostage crisis. For us, 
this real and everyday crisis, ever more 
agonizing. The fact that not shout 
about our frustration does not alter that fact. 

WALTER MEARS 
Vice-president and executive editor 


The Associated Press 
New York, 


AIDS, obits and survivors 


THE REVIEW: 


one who has worked with people with 
AIDS and written about them and their lives 
and deaths, feel obliged respond your 
article and the July/Au- 
gust). Alexis Jetter rightly points the 
death obituaries. But she fails mention 
the most hurtful thing about the obituaries 
those who die AIDS, policy most 
newspapers that leaves painful scar 
many people the gay community. 

his Clips’’ column the June 
Village Voice, Geoffrey Stokes put the 
issue succinctly commenting how two 
mainstream publications covered the death 
Merle Miller [the first American journalist 
note come out publicly gay]: 


From Merle Miller’s Newsday obit: sur- 
vivors include his friend years, David 
From the Times: are survi- 


Miller did not die AIDS, but the un- 
willingness newspapers acknowledge 
gay relationships print causes psycholog- 
ical havoc. I’ve known many young men who 
have given years their lives nurse their 
lovers with AIDS. have also watched when 
those men picked the newspaper, when 
their ordeal was over, only see those years 
sacrifice and pain and grief summed 
with the incredible statement are 
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WHY SPONSOR 
SHOW THAT 

TREAT 

LIKE SPONSOR. 


AT&T the national corporate underwriter The MacNeil/Lehrer 

NewsHour, but don't get any special treatment. don’t expect to. 
When Robert MacNeil, Jim Lehrer, and their team correspondents re- 
port any kind news about us, they don’t pull any punches. Nor should they. 
terested being handled 
with kid gloves than are 
the program’s objective 
approach the news and 
its uncompromising com- 
mitment quality. 

The same commit- 
ment quality AT&T 
bring our products and 
services. 

All which led 
support The MacNeil/ 
Lehrer NewsHour the 
first place. 


The right choice. 


z 
one 


Contacts. 
Background. 


Have question about 
Phillips Petroleum? the 
energy industry? These 
public relations specialists 
can get answers for you: 


Bill Adams (918) 661-5224 
Dan Harrison (918) 661-5204 
Jere Smith (918) 661-4982 
Susan Stoffle (918) 661-4974 
Steve 661-4987 


Call write: Public 
Relations Department, 
16A-2 Phillips Building, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
74004. 


PHILLIPS 
The Performance Company 


ALICIA 
PATTERSON 
FELLOWSHIPS 


22nd Annual Competition 


Applications are now being accepted 
from U.S. citizens who are print jour- 


nalists with least five years 
professional experience. 


One-year grants are awarded for the 
pursuit independent projects sig- 
nificant interest. 


The deadline for filing applications 
October 


For applications and further program 
information, write: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
655 Fifteenth St., N.W., Suite 320 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
call (303) 688-8666 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


There are indeed survivors and theirs are 
some the most noble stories the midst 


this plague. JOHN PRESTON 
Portland, Me. 


The ‘duh’ factor 


TO THE REVIEW: 


been watching news all life and 
hope the networks will listen Mark Levy 
and John Robinson, because those guys have 
some real good ideas about giving the news 
people can understand ‘Huh?’ 
Factor: Untangling July/ 
August). 

The news should for everybody. com- 
edy and drama can for everybody, 
why not the news? Those guys have some 
good ideas, like less stories. The news should 
like Kentucky Fried Chicken, just one 
thing right. The anchors could just maybe 
two three stories, that everybody could 
figure all out. would like see them 
that know it’s bad news. Barbara 
Walters does that 20/20, where she and 
Hugh Downs kind groan and shake their 
ation. They should that all the news 
shows. They could have live studio audi- 
ence that would groan the sad parts and 
cheer the patriotic parts and laugh the 
funny story the end. 

told brother-in-law was going 
write you and said was 
write and say that don’t understand 
either. does that, don’t print his 
letter, because understand that show except 
for some the jokes don’t get. talks 
slow enough, but should kind repeat 
his jokes sometimes. 


PETE PETERSON 
Coloradd Springs, Colo. 


P.S. 


THE REVIEW: 


July/August), Mitchell 
Shields writes that Magazine’s story 
City’s Schools: Neglected 
‘‘in practice cutlines under attractive fa- 

the first place, the dozen pictures that 
ran with the story, only three can de- 
scribed being facades. the second 
place, those pictures some attractive 
details, some portraying deteriorating con- 
ditions were accompanied thoughtful 
article more than 2,500 words which in- 
formed readers that the St. Louis public 
school system owns buildings astonishing 
architectural and artistic richness, buildings 


that were, when built, the vanguard 
educational-building design. The article ex- 
plained that these buildings were considered 
models for schools other cities and were 
the subject considerable praise and imi- 
tation. further noted that the buildings con- 
tinue serve their constituency not only 
functionally but also with grace and nobility. 
also explained, pointedly, that many 
these buildings are falling apart. 

This was fluff piece, showcase for 
The story was pub- 
lished advance vote bond issue 
for capital improvements for the schools; 
was effort present the readers clear 
picture resource that once rich and 
threatened. 


ROBERT DUFFY 
Editor, Magazine 
St. Lous Post-Dispatch 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Black-out blacks? 


THE REVIEW: 


Peter Andrews’s review May/June) 
Chris Mead’s book Champion, about Joe 
Lewis, compliments the author his re- 
search showing that the American press 
nored substantive black Andrews’s 
example, taken from Mead, that 


DEAN 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 


Ideally leader, widely 
experienced the profes- 
sion, with passion for 
teaching and scholarship. 


Nominations and applica- 
tions should sent, 
later than September 30th, 
1986 to: 


Professor Boris Yavitz, 
Com- 
mittee, Graduate School 
Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 10027. 
take affirmative action 
toward equal opportunity. 


Columbia 
University 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


1935 1940, Philip Randolph, one 
the most important black activists the pe- 
riod, was mentioned The New York Times 
exactly three 

This not true. What think Mead meant 
say that Randolph was mentioned ex- 
actly three times the The New 
York Times for the years 1935-40. one 
turns the actual pages the Times, Ran- 
dolph’s name can found least (my 
own count was means exhaustive) 
seven separate articles, adding total 
twenty-one times that his name men- 
tioned (since several the articles mention 
his name more than once) during those years. 

course, this record still dismal one. 
Mead and Andrews are correct that the Times 
essentially did ignore major black figure 
during those years. But Mead (and other re- 
searchers) ought warned that the in- 
comes personal names can more than 
little misleading. 


JAMES DEUTSCH 
Washington, D.C. 


Primary error 


TO THE REVIEW: 


his review Linda Ellerbee’s And 
Goes July/August), Neil Hickey zeroes 
incident during the 1980 New Hamp- 
shire primary campaign. recounts it, 
Ellerbee overheard George Bush say col- 
league, she pushy! Why elec- 
trician asking questions, anyway?’’ Now, 
unless Book Club edition different 
from the one Hickey read, those words were 
spoken Ronald Reagan and were ad- 
dressed Bush. 


CHUCK HOOKER 
Kingston, 


The editors reply: You’re right, Mr. Hooker, 
got wrong. But small comfort 
did you, think. According our copy 
Ellerbee’s book (page 125), the words were 
spoken New then governor, 
Hugh Gallen. 


Silence justified? 
TO THE REVIEW: 


The opinion expressed your editorial titled 
(Nearly) Silent Treatment’’ May/ 
June) came close insulting U.S. journalists 
when the author claimed they ‘‘seem almost 
congenitally reluctant cover’’ health issues 
relating video display terminals. 

The reason newspapers chose not carry 


the Reuters story from Stockholm the ef- 
fects pulsed magnetic fields (similar 
those emitted VDTs) mice fetuses was 
probably their realization that was inac- 
curate and lacked substance. Most reporters 
found, upon further investigation, that the 
report concerned preliminary study and that 
the results the Reuters story publicized could 
not considered significant until more data 
were released the Karolinska Institute 
Sweden. 

Since that time, new information has been 
revealed international conference 
Sweden May. The new data counteracted 
the earlier results and show statistically 
significant effects. Study biological effects 
electromagnetic energy will continue 
Sweden and other countries. 

The Center for Office Technology believes 
that the best way address the questions 
about radiation and VDT safety provide 
the scientific facts the public, not confuse 
them with articles about studies that are on- 
going have been found insignificant. 

RENEE ROSS 
Executive director 


Center for Office Technology 
Washington, D.C. 


Louis Slesin, the author the editorial, re- 
plies: hearing preliminary results from 
the Karolinska Institute indicating that VDT- 
like radiation could damage the developing 
mice fetuses, called Stockholm and spoke 
two the participating researchers. These 
conversations, together with releases from 
the Swedish embassy Washington, 
were the basis for the CJR editorial. 

May, went Stockholm cover the 
International VDT Conference and spent 
afternoon touring the Karolinska Institute lab 
and interviewing the researchers. the con- 
ference they confirmed their previous report: 
weak pulsed magnetic fields caused 
increase external malformations 
among mice fetuses. replication study 
another Swedish lab already under way 
indication the importance attached 
these results. 

Ms. Ross was Stockholm she has 
excuse for misrepresenting the facts. That the 
Center for Office Technology, for which she 
speaks, backed the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, AT&T, IBM, 
and Xerox, among others, makes her distor- 
tions all the more troubling. 

Readers who wish obtain free copy 
the paper presented the Karolinska team 
the May VDT conference should send 
self-addressed9 envelope with cents 
postage VDT News, Box 1799, Grand 
Central Station, New York, 10163. 


SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 1986 


MICHAEL KINSLEY 
“required 
George Will 


Named one “150 Who Make 
Difference” National 
Journal (June 14, 1986), 
Kinsley’s syndicated TRB 
column read and respected 
Washington and across 

the country. 


“Kinsley writes common sense 
uncommonly well. He’s one 
the best.” 


Richard Reeves, columnist 


“Kinsley perhaps the best 
current practitioner analytical 
journalism, Washington political 
writing hip essay.” 
New York magazine 
(August 1986) 


“Sometimes very funny, always 
original thinker, Kinsley one 
the few columnists writing today 
who can keep Washington awake.” 


John Limpert, editor 
The Washingtonian 


For more information about 
Michael Kinsley’s TRB column 
and The New Republic Package 

call Brad Bushell 


1-800-221-4816 
(in New York, 212-692-3700). 


UNITED FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 


200 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10166 
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CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT HANDBOOK: 
New 1,000 page book indispensable for business 
journalists. Includes 2,500 term dictionary, pros 
and cons key investments, understanding finan- 
cial sections newspapers, extensive lists 
names, addresses and phone numbers most 
stocks, mutual funds, investment newsletters, na- 
tional and state regulators, and much more. Order 
for $18.95 from Barron’s Educational Series, 113 
Crossways Park Drive, Woodbury, 11797 
call (800) 645-3476. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ASIAN SINGLES desire friendship, sincere cor- 
respondence. Sunshine International, Dept. KW, 
Box 260, North Hollywood, 91603. 


PUBLISHING 


CONTEMPORARY, SMALL PRESS PUBLISH- 
ING GROUP SEEKS POETRY that original, 
literal, and conceptually straightforward, for pos- 
sible publication full length manuscript for 
inclusion our quarterly reviews. Our major area 
editorial interest poetry that describes both 
general and specific day day experiences and 
events they happen, without embellishment 
poetic pretense. addition, are looking for 
journalistic poetry &/or brief prose that captures 
the many, varied, and not always pleasant, emo- 
tional and workplace realities current U.S. life. 
Cash payment for all material used. returns 
without SASE. Send to: Mark Harris Press Ltd., 
P.O. Box 1190, Madison, 53701. 


WE’LL PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Our years 
experience will help you success. Send manu- 
script outline for free information and evaluation 
to: Rivercross Publishing Co., Dept. CJ, 127 East 
59th Street, New York, 10022. 


LOOKING FOR PUBLISHER? Learn how you 
can have your book published, promoted, distrib- 
uted. Send for free booklet: HP-3, Vantage Press, 
516 West 34th Street, New York, 10001. 


TAPE TRANSCRIPTION 


TAKE CLIENTS’ WORD FOR THE 
BEST TOP-QUALITY MANUSCRIPT TRAN- 
SCRIPTION: TAPE ONLY. Skillful, 
proven reliability. Highest client references ed- 
itorial fields. own editorial and journalistic 
background provides sensitivity writer’s intent. 
Strictest confidence assured. $22 per hour, pick- 
and delivery provided. TELLTYPE (212) 619- 
3431. 

our Nov/Dec 1986 issue for only 
$1.50 per word just send your name, 
address, and phone number, with typed copy 
and check, Sept. to: CJR Classifieds, 
700A Journalism, Columbia University, New 
York, 10027. All ads must prepaid. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


The Columbia Journalism Review looking for 
associate editor, who will take part all phases 
getting out the Review, and whose primary re- 
sponsibility will assign and edit stories for 
the “Chronicle” section. Applicants should have 
least two years experience journalism, including 
magazine writing and/or editing. Send résumés 
Spencer editor. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Misaddressed apologies 


THE REVIEW: 


read your editorial Pat, Sorry, 
Ron’’ May/June) with great interest. 
Like you, was surprised find many 
journalists siding with the White House 
criticized ABC for allowing Vla- 
dimir Posner comment length Pres- 
ident Reagan’s February speech]. 

When the media giants cave White 
House pressure, they not only encourage 
government officials push for more re- 
strictions but also raise doubts the public’s 
mind about the performance the press 
whole. one believes apology this 
particular case was owed, and not, 
Roone Arledge owed the viewers and 
stockholders ABC/Capital Cities. His de- 
cisions president ABC News, whether 
one perceives them right wrong, are 
answerable only them. 


DOMINIC BENCIVENGA 
N.Y. 


Uncalled-for praise? 


THE REVIEW: 


Laurel the March/April Review lauds 
the Charleston, West Virginia, Sunday Ga- 
zette-Mail for story that ‘‘called into ques- 
tion the validity [the Rand Corporation’s] 
much-cited studies recommending that the 
claims disabled asbestos workers han- 
dled through federal no-fault compensation 
system rather than litigation the courts. 

Rand made such recommendation 
proposal. the contrary, the studies, which 
the Gazette had hand, concluded that: 
such proposals presume that alterna- 
tive systems would successfully resolve the 
problems that beset the tort system, pre- 
sumption for which there currently little 
empirical support, and which ignores the po- 
tential costs giving the positive aspects 
the tort 

Several days before the Gazette ran its 
story, the reporter who wrote had that con- 
clusion explained, confirmed, 
firmed him during three sequential 
telephone interviews with me, with the 
principal researcher, and with the director 
Rand’s Institute for Civil Justice. 

Apparently only two newspapers picked 
the Gazette story off the UPI wire after 
Rand warned that the lead was not only 
wrong but was used the Gazette the 
basis for its charges that supporters Rand’s 
research could reap financial benefits from 
that conclusion (which Rand didn’t reach). 


The Review’s acceptance the Gazette’s 
story without checking out falls far short 
the standards journalism had believed 
the Review represents. 

PAUL WEEKS 
Director, Public Information 


The Rand Corporation 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


The editors reply: regret the error. Re- 
porter Paul Nyden the Sunday Gazette- 
Mail comments: Mr. Weeks correct say- 
ing that the studies did not recommend 
federal no-fault compensation system, but 
they have been highly critical the tort sys- 
tem and thus have provided ammunition for 
those who would abolish cases like those 
the disabled asbestos workers. Rand’s 
1985 study asbestos litigation costs, Rand 
senior vice-president Gustave Schubert 
describes our civil-justice system one 
strengths have increasingly been ov- 
ershadowed its weaknesses.’’ three 
studies published since 1983, Rand has crit- 
icized punitive damages for injuries and dis- 
eases which take years develop. ‘‘When 
the objectionable behavior occurred decades 
ago, and especially when carried out 
individuals long since deceased behalf 
companies that not much resemble the 
firms being sued, the applicability punitive 
damages called into 

Criticizing damage awards that led com- 
panies such Johns-Manville declare 
bankruptcy, Rand states there 
ance that the social function punitive dam- 
ages has not been exceeded many times over, 
undesirable Rand’s studies have 
been repeatedly cited before state legisla- 
tures and the U.S. Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, which recently completed work 
new products-liability legislation. 


Correction 


from Manila’’ May/June), 
Carroll Bogert was incorrectly identified 
Washington Post reporter. Bogert advises 
that, the time, she was ‘‘a lowly news- 
paper the Post’s Beijing bureau 
and has never worked reporter for the 
Post. regret the error. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the Novem- 
ber/December issue, letters should re- 
ceived September 19. Letters are subject 
editing for clarity and space. 
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HAS CHANGED THE WAY YOU 


PATENT 


LOOK YOUR CHILDREN 


DuPont invented Mylar® polyester film, might still 
waiting for the videotape revolution happen. You see, MYLAR Patent 
And today one its most visible uses the videotape you use 
record your first steps, graduation, your own golf swing. 


But MYLAR used more than just videotape. used for 
computer tape and audio tape well. also more than tape. used 
floppy disks, printed circuits, wall coverings and food packaging. It’s even the 
material that may help return the Americas Cup MYLAR used the 
new sails American 12-meter yachts. 


Yet MYLAR only one more than 80,000 patents that DuPont 
has earned over the last fifty years: health sciences, advanced electronics, 
transportation, agriculture, textile fibers, consumer and specialty products. 


And even more important than the number the contribution 
these ideas make. The next time you look unforgettable scene your 
children videotape, remember, you are also looking Patent 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. 
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THE PFIZER HEALTHCARE SERIES 


Medical 
uilding healthier 
future 


you’ve ever been treated for high blood pressure... 
heart disease. almost any problem, 
medical progress based research has already touched 
your life. 

Because medical research, polio longer strikes 
epidemic proportions every summer. Today about three- 
quarters patients diagnosed having Hodgkin’s dis- 
ease will survive five years longer—as opposed less 
than half twenty years ago. Current treatment options 
for people with heart disease and high blood 
include medication that helps the body’s natural regula- 
tors control blood pressure and volume, enabling the 
heart function with less strain. 

Scientists are now working new ways treating 
such devastating afflictions heart disease, cancer and 
Alzheimer’s disease. They are testing new enzyme inhibi- 
tors that may control reverse the late complications 
diabetes. Forthcoming breakthroughs understanding 
biological and treating disease may change the 
quality and perhaps the length your life. 

Medical research leading such results takes years 
patient, often frustrating experimentation many dif- 
ferent teams throughout the public and private sectors 
our scientific community. The tasks involved are not 
simple. 

Advances research stem from partnership that 
includes federal agencies such the National Institutes 
Health (NIH) and the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration (ADAMHA), universi- 
ties and teaching hospitals across America, and private 
industry laboratories. Each partner often works inde- 
pendently acquire knowledge and test new concepts. 
They must build the knowledge developed all labo- 
ratories, and they often coordinate efforts their search 
for answers. 

Whether idea originates university laboratory 
starts with basic product research carried the 
private sector, important findings percolate through the 


entire scientific community, where each new finding 

serves building block establish deeper under- 

standing what are and how function. 

Medical research expensive process. needs 
steady funding for equipment and personnel—even 
when progress slow. Government and industry often 
work with university-based scientists and the medical 
profession not only the acquisition new knowledge 
and the development new treatments, but also 
funding these 

Now more than ever, all must our part hel 
keep the flow discoveries active and ongoing. fund- 
ing for medical research reduced, major advances 
knowledge about some the most dreaded diseases fac- 
ing today could delayed for years come. 

What can you do? 

Speak up. Let your legislators know that you want 
funding biomedical research NIH and other 
government agencies kept the highest possible 
levels. 

Contribute voluntary health organizations support- 
ing disease research. 

Research-based pharmaceutical companies such 
Pfizer are also increasing their financial investment 
research. For instance, 1984 alone, pharmaceutical 
companies the United States spent over billion dol- 
lars research and product development. 

the same time, Pfizer realize the importance 
committing more than money research. 
partner healthcare, are continually working dis- 
cover new ideas, test new concepts, and turn new under- 
standing practical and beneficial uses. Now are 
working harder than ever make sure that this nation’s 
medical research effort receives the attention—and fund- 
ing—it deserves. 

For move information the future medical research 

America, write Health Research Box 3852 

FR, Grand Central New York, 10163. 


Delays dog 


toilet pipe that blew “like 
fire hydrant” shot ankle-deep 
water across the seventh floor 
Poland Hall about last night. 


Crew Cuts Continue Ship Lines Move Trim Costs Sea 


The new British Library—sitting comfortably enlarged 


WITH MALE DIRECTOR 


League Women Voters 


Aims Shed Drag Image 


WASHINGTON (AP) The 
League Women Voters, bolstered 
new leadership that includes 
forceful president and its first male 
director, says ready shed its 
drab image and wants become 
America’s leading citizens’ group 
the 1990s. 

The Meaaville (Pa.) Tribune 7/8/86 


Court considers 


sexual advances 


The Reporter (Lansdale, Pa.) 3/26/86 


Millerton students join 
against drinking while drunk 


State Line Free Press (North Canaan, Conn.) 6/21/86 


13% U.S. adults unable 


read write English 


Times Union (Albany, N.Y.) 4/21/86 


7/14/86 Los Angeles Times 7/11/86 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address. 


Exploding commode floods Poland 


Man Survived 


College Heights Herald (Bowling Green, Ky.) 10/8/85 


The Journal of Commerce 6/23/86 


New Scientist 3/27/86 


The evening concluded 
with performance the Ardsley 
High School Jazz Ensemble consisting 
Rudy Feinauer drugs, Marc 
Lichtenstein bass and Gilbert Parris 
guitar, directed Frank Maraday, 
high school music teacher. 


The Greenburg (N.Y.) Inquirer 5/23/86 


By tesocrated Press | 


Secretary State George Shultz, route Tokyo with President 
Reagan, took dip Honolulu beach yesterday morning 


“VERY JUICY 


San Francisco Chronicle 4/28/86 
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SHE FIRES YOUR IMAGINATION. FIRE 


Every quality diamond 
carat more one rarest 
and most exquisite phenomena— 
with more fire, more and 
scintillation. 

Each visible reflection 
you. Unique all the 


The ring shown features 
quality diamond 3.59 carats. 
For more information, 


call 1-800-543-8800 Ext. 283. 


possessing four characteristics that 
set apart forever. They are called 
the 4@s: Cut, Color, Clarity and 
Carat-weight. These determine the 
astonishing degree, the beauty and 
value your jewelry. 


Your jeweler the expert 
where diamonds are concerned. 
His knowledge can help 
acquisition quality diamond 
rewarding experience should be. 

diamond forever. 


QUALITY DIAMOND CARAT MORE. 
FIRE RARELY SEEN. 
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